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HAVE JUST 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHED: 





THROUGH COLONIAL DOORWAYS. 


By Anne HoLuncswortH WHARTON. In the by-ways of history 
the author has found matter for a group of essays which carry 
the reader literally Through Colonial Doorways and introduce 
him to the high-bred and delightful seaman J of Cologial and 
Revolutionary times. There is a pervasive charm which 
lingers on every page of the book. The essays are all on sep- 
arate subjects, and carry with them a fund of information 
about the old towns which will open the eyes of many a well- 
informed native to new aspects and facts worthy of careful 
study. The volume contains a number of colonial designs 
especially drawn for the work. 12mo, cloth, ornamented, 
$1.25. 


OUTLINES OF FORESTRY ; 


Or, the Elementary Principles Underlying the Science of Forestry. 

By Epwin J. Houston, A.M. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 

The author points out to the general public in simple, non- 
technical language the character of the effects, both on the general 
climate of a country and on the distribution of its rainfall, which 
inexorably follow the unsystematic removal of its forests, The 


VAL-IIARIA. 

A Romance of the Time of Napoleon I. By Mrs. LAWREence 
TURNBULL. A romance of peculiar beauty and suggeéstive- 
ness, It twines itself about the life of a little child, son of a 
nobleman whose lofty nature revolts from the Emperor Na 
leon’s legalized crimes. The boy has the soul of an artist, 
and, as he grows up, expends his strength upon a statue of 
his ideal Emperor, different, yet nobly like the real man. 
Around this unique situation is woven a story vibrating with 
the intensity of a mother’s love, and with the passion of an 
art-love no less great. An idealistic frontispiece by Mr. Cox 
is very attractive in conception and in drawing. samo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


A RIDDLE OF LUCK. 
By Mary E. Stonsg, author of ‘* The Doctor's Protege,” etc. 
cloth, $1.25, 

True humor, true human nature, and true love are a strong 
combination, and when a delightfully impossible yet truthfull 
presented element enters into these, the result is one which will 
give an evening of unalloyed pleasure. The supernatural is of 
never failing interest, and its quixotic treatment in the hands of 


12mo, 





work is a timely and important one. 


Miss Stone will insure many a reader for her amusing novel. 


RECENTLY ISSUED: 


LIFE OF BENJASIN FRANKLIN. 


New (Third) Edition. Edited from original manuscripts and from 
printed correspondence and other writings, by Hon. JoHN 

Bicztow. Three volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 

Since the appearanee of the previous editions the author has 
been able to secure considerable new and important information 
never before published, which is incorporated in the new work. 
This edition also contains several additional interesting illustra- 


JOHN GRAY. 


A eg Lovey of the olden time. By JAmes LANE ALLEN. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.00 


“ Next to that of John Gray, the most faithful, and at the same 
time the most delightful, bit of character drawing is the it 
of Mrs. Falconer, with its elusive note of sentiment that is like a 
faint, intangible perfume. The descriptive beauty of the first chap- 
ter, — deals with a ea oe eens the abode 

unsurpassed, and the delicate and tender portraiture 
Mistress — stands out like an exquisitely painted miniature on 
-"—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


OUR OWN BIRDS. 


A natural history of the Birds of the United States, revised and 
edited by Epwarp J, Copgz, Corresponding Secretary of the 
sexes 0 of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. New 
Containing twelve new half-tone plates. t2mo. Cloth, $1.95 


A LEAFLESS SPRING. 


A New Novel by Ossip Scuusin. Translated from the German by 

J. Mary ord. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

‘* The novels of Ossip Schubin,” says an eminent critic, “are 
far better suited to American taste than are most of the antiquated 
affairs which contrive to get themselves translated from the Ger- 
man as entertaining fiction. Like Thackeray, she introduces us 
into good society, and imparts to her characters so much of genu- 
ow as to leave with us the impression of living person- 
a es.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. ‘: 


COUNTESS ERIKA’S APPRENTICESHIP, “0 THOU, MY AUSTRIA!" 
ERLACH COURT. 





tzmo. Cloth, $1.25 each. 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. . 


“One of the most useful and trustworthy works of reference in the world. "—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 
Inten volumes. A valuable and extremely cheap set of books, Price, per set, in cloth binding, $30.00; sheep, $40.00; half morocco, 


$45.00. 


Twenty-four page illustrated circular sent to any address on application. 





READY IN APRIL. 
LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


“Borrion oF 1 


in portion of the globe 
es e globe. 


ally edited 
ical Dictionary,” ‘‘ Thomas's 


. A CompLetre Pronouncinc GAZETTEER OR GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE Wortp, containin 
, with recent and authentic ee the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, 
y 


ouncing Medical 


Notices of over 
ties, Towns, etc., 
Thomas, M.D., LL.D., author of ‘‘Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
ictionary,” etc., etc. 








For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
4 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
eet a 


3 East r4Tu Srazezr, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT, 


Connecticut (in the Subdurds). 
OODSIDE SENN ART, Ver Gite. sam 
to $600. van lor ‘ure, 
study and health.” Number dimited Cir- 
Muss Sara J. Surrn, Principal. 








Boe a HA Be NOO e A oa 
= were metal ths Valo Pecuky. 
"e iccaeee. Principal. 





, Connecticut. 
5, a LEAN SEMINARY. cere LADIES. 
tee gps. aod 


Waterbury, Connecticut, 
by Fn MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 


rhe her, Prancrs Engen, Ae 


iss 4B R. Hitzarp, Principal. 


special courses. 
B. MacLEAN, 





Rector. 





MARYLAND. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. . . 
ARE TOOD _—. SCHOOL. 
oe eave Nae 


Grene sce meee a Principal. 
7. HILDA'S, JSEHGOL FOR GIRLS, Sum- 
St Saasion begins Jui st. arerms, 840 to. $75. 








Sonece Year 


Address, Sister SurErior. ems, Gap0. 








NEW YORK. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 


These Bull Courses Courses of Study. Location beau- 
of eee. oer paading oe pel 
om tose: Session begins Sept. a1, 1892. Send 


E. S. Frissexz, D.D., President. 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Hi home-like and thorough. 


Sept. . Addr 
spits Miss HARRISON. 


Newburgh, New York. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year 








FOR 
begin 





Baltimore, 2x Mt, Vernon Place. 
E MISSES BOND’S DAY AND HOME 
Scuoot ror Giats, Eleventh l ete 
course. Special advantages in Music. 


Baltimore, Maryland; 403 N. Exeter St. 

HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Regular Winter course 18, 1892, 
Send for catalogue, and Davip Srrzstr, 

” Dean. 


= 








MASSACHUSETTS, 


New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St, 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. Prepares f 


lor all colleges for men and 
women. NewSchool house. We! pode y Gym- 
nasium. Military drill under U. S. Arm cer, 
L. C. Mycatr, Head Master. 
New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS, PAMANS ar gg ey AND 
Y CLA Froebel S 


a Year Ae ® 3d. 
_ Year 
Kinder, 





Class for 





Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
M “tabis: ML ADIES. Reopen SCHOOL FOR bag 
in Septem! 


Wieclentat locasion, 
canna Geral aed. Nineteenth year. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
OHN m4 tor boyy JAAS HOME 
J Feat sor ere (war, SFr te 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dau COLLEGE. Cunanp.sr Scien- 
oe Course. General ed eiuention. Teenelty, 


vil . Address, 
Protesest Bh Resonate ge Hig 





New York City. Riverside Drive, &sth and 86th Sts. 
HE ne ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Columbia ily.) 


(Formerly of Heights, Broo 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Pine Plains, New York. 
EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, 
Plaivs, N.Y. mete PINs 


. ¥. Healthful, homelike, select, 
address, Bat A, Marten ha Piel 








OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND Pc ye 
M pmo ror Younc cf wna 


tory, Physical and 
Sept. a9, 1892. 








PENNSYLVANIA, 





Chambersburg, Pa. 


4 uthwaet of Har be Ay Fifty 
es southwest o' 

. famous 
ing bleak 


Border 
Scientific and ee 
Courses. Music and Art. int Spel 
Buildings, "emeg Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 
_ sam Rev. J. Evcan, Pu.D., Pra, 
‘ Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
é OODFIELD” BOARDING SCH oor, 
(residence of the late eee 
and College —s oe Seung 14S 


Foro hours from New ¥ York For catalogue addres vue 


Principal of ‘ Woodfield,” 


Cum! 











THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Under 











Homes OL Fon Twanty Giats. 
me; Henrietta Clerc and 
Marion L. = French warranted to be ‘potee : 
jy years. Terms, $3008 year. Address Mme, 
VERMONT. 
Burl: Vermont, 


HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocess 


Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A, 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL SCHOOL OF eee ae AL, ART 
AnD TECHNICAL Practi- 


Dasicn ro 
 ¥ instruction in talent oe y= Wali- 
paper, Silks, and all Art Industries, Also most com- 
plete method of Home Instruction. School open all 
ear. For terms and further particulars, 


F 


PERMONT 3 EPISCOPAL INSTI EB. Board- 


aS 





the t, Mrs. Frongwce Exvizaseru Cory. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN ann GIRLS. 


Mrs, Garrrups S. Bowrn, M.L.A., President. 





New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Street, 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR Omnis. Prepara- 
le to 
tion. Native in Modern 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B.Wurron, A. B.. 
and Lois A. Banas, (Formerly of ses Park Avenue.) 








Bridgeton, New Jersey 








New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 











S° H BRSRY IN INSTITUTE. to any Cole. M's PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
School or 
Sain et Sat aaa Om A hunday, Oct. hh sonst 
H, K. Trask, Principal. 
New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
Bevigeten, How Jersey. Bs AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
Seen gine Ladi: Climate mi and Crem, Boys and Men oder cong 
GFincnskare Cortidentendaaits to bekth Gebers, | Send for decclac. tie. Warsow L- Bavacs. , 
Crambury, New Jersey. 6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
P= HOME AND SCHOOL FOR M IS$_SPENCE'S BOARDING AND DAY 
Rav, C, F, Garrison, Prin, or ‘ 





New Jersey. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re- 
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Carotins M. Gernrsn, A.B. 
Freehold, New Jersey. 
Te Smith, Weliley LADIES’ —— ADMITS 
mu the Seminary Cours . Prepara- 
Art, Any) anc Home 
Mus Evwice D. Sewars, shied 
Heboken, New 


ae Engi of Heche no 


per year, or term, 








ORI RAEN, Fy Ne 








109 West s4th Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W. of the 
for Culture. A 








ae eee eres at a9 if ELI 


you about 
Teacher and recommends ends Recommends 
Cc. on BARDEEN, Syracuse, N, ¥. 





Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 
Re LIFE AND STUDY FOR nore 
erences ; Pres. Dwight, New Boe 
Dr. J, Fh he acher 33, ah Rev. E 
Thacher (A. Abo Lieb. 
my tye 


Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
CARROLL SEMINARY AND 
M?‘ SERVATORY or music. ~ tai 


one, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 
ORWwOoOoD INSTITUTE. A School of Hip 
Nees Bandas 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


of our Common Wild Flowers. 


tions, by Marion Satterlee. Sq. 
50 net, 


Dana describes more than 400 varieties of wild 
izable. The 


making them easily r 





PRESENT DAY THEOLOGY. 


By Prof. Lewis F. Stearns, D.D. With 
Biographical Sketch by Dr. George L. 
ates. and eg Tg Letter by Prof. 


G. P. Fisher. 8vo, $2. 


will confer. “cg 
STRAIGHT SERMONS 


To Young Men and Other Human Beings: 


t2mo, $1.25- 
these sermons make their 


By Henry vee Dyke, D.D. 
appeal to E eee at talon’. 


SECOND BOOK OF VERSE. 
wy # Evcene Fie.tp. 16mo, $1.2 


5. 
readabie, with a trick of nature in 


net 
sau tes N.Y. Journal of Commerce. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. 
With Portrait. 


ery entertaining volume. It is written with 
read with 


By FRANCIsQUE SARCEY. 
Jamo, $1.50. 
Vv 
much sparkle and cleverness and will be 
eagerness.” — New York Tribune. 


THE PEOPLE’S MONEY. 


Charles. Scribner’s Sons’ 


HOW TO KNOW the WILD FLOWERS. 
A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits 
By Mrs. 
WititaM STARR Dana. With 100 Illustra- 
12mo, 


+ apender, and - X. er go a 
the book a value for 
. The illustrations 


oposed volume 
of. " Fishes Introductory 





By W. L. TreEnNHOoLM, ex-Comptroller of the 


Sarrency. 12mo, $1.50. 

lan wad readily intelligible tion 
¢) ie ex 

that con f See ot of 


of the Nation, TF ae 


, tng 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 


beyond all praise asa 


Seven University Lectures on the Technical 
Beauties of Painting. By Joun C. VAN 
Dyke, L.H.D., Professor of the History 


me | Art in Rutger’s College. 
productions o 


Jamo, $1.50. 


With 24 re- 
Representative Paintings. 


“ Surely e one who desires to attain the qualifi- 
ne for studying mae as should be studied, 
and who has the t of actual artistic 


profit, 
volume,"’—. 
NEW EDGEWOOD EDITION. 


greatly by a careful perusal of this 
Denton Beason. 


Reveries of a Bachelor, and Dream Life. 


By Donatp G, MITcHELL. 
7 cents. 

of blue and gold. 

seqvein eS e's eget 


¥ tee. = 





TROPICAL AMERICA. 


Each 16mo, 


are 
they have 
by the author,”—J., 


By Isaac N. Forp, foreign editor of the 


New York 


Tribune. 
Hlustrations. 


Cr. 8vo, $2.00 


ith 16 full-page 


i 5 Sant viel Geseription of many of the 


Tale jn fora a oo as of the “the pole and snd, 


i which at present exist. 
- THE DUCHESS OF BERRY 


Anp THz REVOLUTION oF 1830. From the 

















































5 Broapway, New York, 


Scribner’s Sons, 


French of Imbertde Saint Amand. With 


Portrait. x12mo, $r. aS. 
dramatic anes Crougis stews ie 
aad latiiawite dowiaes tea wae 
of volumes | to the Duchess of 
he French Court. . 


Cassell. Publishing Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By KATE MARSDEN, 


ON SLEDGE AND HORSEBACK. 


To the Outcast Siberian Lepers. By KaTE 
MARSDEN, Member (Special Badge) of the 

Royal British Nurses’ Association, Fellow 

of the Royal ee Society, etc., 

etc. Illustrated from photographs and 

drawings. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Ever since . Marsden n her devoted work 

tread er own of 


romarice, No one can read _— wit! 

apprecia' theed: me x 
who alone faced the i a of two ton halon author 
in a work so completely and so nobly philanthropic. 





By FRANK BARRETT. 
OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


By FRANK BARRETT, author of ‘‘ The Ad- 
mirable Lady Biddy Fane,” etc. 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.00; paper, Cassell’s Sun- 
shine Series, 50 cents. 

. ‘His masterpiece thus far.” —Beston Daily Travel- 

se 

“ One of those novels which it is nowadays refresh- 
ing to lay one’s hands on."’"— Chicago Times. 
“ Interesting tothe last page.""—Washington Public 

Opinion. . 





By GILBERT AUGUSTIN THIERRY. 
THE PALIMPSEST. 


By GILBERT AUGUSTIN THIERRY. 1 vol., 
16mo, unique cloth binding, 50 cents. 
The ‘‘Unknown” Library. 





By FRANK FRANKFORT MOORE. 
‘| FORBID THE BANNS.” 


The story of a comedy which was played 
seriously. By FRANK FRANKFORT Moors. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Dehese” fe bound to attract more than 

joey by op Opinions of the book may be as wide 
ms gncent ne to its interest, On this 

pf A ict will be unanimous in its favor, 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
LIST YE, LANDSMEN! 


A Romance of Incident. 
Russk.1, author of ‘‘ The 
Grosvenor,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
nautical cover design, $1.00. 


W. Clark Russell's sea stories need no “ dush"— 
present one least of all; for here we certainly have 
him at his very best. 


a! W. CLARK 
reck of the 
12mo, cloth, 





CASSELL’S 
COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE 


TO EUROPE FOR 1893. 


Planned and edited by Epmunp CLARENCE 
StepMAN. Compiled by Epwarp KING, 
Full morocco, flexible, $1.50. 


This work has been for more than 
ten years before —- crouge 
use among travelers. For 
a revision has wih oe 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Comp’y, 





104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 









G.P. PUTNAIVS SONS 


Have Now Ready: 


VENICE: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE REPUBLIC, By Horatio F. 
Brown, author of ‘‘ The Venetian Print- 
ing Press,” ‘‘ Life on the Lagoons,” etc. 
With maps and plan, 8vo. $4.50. 


HEROIC HAPPENINGS, TOLD IN 


VERSE ANDSTORY. ByE. S, Brooks, 
Being No, IV. in the series ‘ Tales of 
Heroism.” Large 8vo. fully illustrated, 
$2.00, 


PRISONERS AND PAUPERS. A study 


of the Abnormal Increase of Criminals 
and the Public Burden of Pauperism in 
the United States; with a Consideration 
of the Causes and the Remedies. By 
Henry M. Bores, M.A. 8vo, illustrated. 
$1.50, 


“The writer of this book has had much and long 
experience in the administration of penal + 
has carefully studied the stati tics of crime in ¢! 
country at aan eae whe teed Ge ee aan 
doubt either his earnestness or the general fulness of 
his information.”—New York Tribune. 


THE GENESIS OF ART-FORM. An 
Essay in Comparative Zsthetics. Show- 
ing the Identity of the Sources, Methods, 
and Effects of Composition in Music, 
Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture. By Gzorce L. RAYMOND, Pro- 
fessor of Oratory and Asthetic Criticism, 
Princeton College. Fully illustrated. 
12amo, $2.25. 

“In a spirit at once scientific and that of the true 
sone hier Faroese meee cee 
be pr ones a tp painting, sculpture, poetry, music, 


gular value, but singular charm.” —New ay oo 
THE DREAM OF ART AND OTHER 


POEMS. By Espy WILLIAMS. 16mo, 

cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

“ A beautiful volume is‘ The Dream of Art,’ and 
the dream itself is a fair , as it is here in 
verse “is sim, and it is simply ex- 
pressed.”"—Boston Tv % 


who valine purity of tove unned wich Iherary encer 
w jue ity of tone 
lence. Sender ap tus Calnty verune 1 2p mone 
present no lack of picturesque contrast. by side 
Whee fhe paste etpyenned of simple faith, and the 
affections of home life, the dark problems of sin and 
doubt are unveiled to us; and whatever the poet's 
be, his voice is no uncertain one,”—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat 


RUMINATIONS ; THE IDEAL AMERI- 
CAN LADY AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Pau Siecvoik, author of “ A Bundle 
of Papers,” etc. 12mo, gilt tops, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF THE TUSCAN RE- 
PUBLICS. By Isape.ta Durry. (No. 
xxxv. in the story of the Nations Series.) 
tamo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 

*,* Notes on New Books, a bulletin, pro- 
spectus of the Story of the Nations and Knickerbocker 

Nugget Series sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: _ LONDON: 
24 Bediord St., Strand. 


27 & 20 W. 234 St. 
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CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 
NEW BOOKS. 





THE £1,000,000 BANKsNOTE AND OTHER NEW 
STORIES. 


By Mark Twain. With frontispiece. 
$1.00. Stamped leather, $1.50. 


This volume contains Mark Twain's new story of the 
** £1,000,000 Bank-Note,” together with several other stories, oy =~ 
ey 


same author, which havenever before appeared in book form. 
include: ‘‘ Mental Lig ar - rs fa Courier,” ‘A Letter 
een Victoria,” ‘‘ About Ships,” ‘‘ The German Chicago,” and 


Small 8vo, cloth, 


to 
** A Majestic Literary Fossil.” 


TENTING ON THE PLAINS. 


By Evizasetu B. Custer, author of “Boots and Sad- 
dies.” New cheap edition. Illustrated by Frep- 
ERICK REMINGTON, 12m0, cloth, $1.00. 


This edition is printed from new plates, with the original 
illustrations, and bound in a handsome and appropriate cover. It 
is one of Mrs. Custer’s best books, and can be very favorably com- 
pared with her ‘‘ Boots and Saddles.” 


A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER. 


An examination of Herbert Spencer’s utterances on the 
land question. By Henry Georce, author of 
“Progress and Poverty,” “Protection or Free 
Trade,” “Social Problems,” “ The Land Question,” 
“Property in Land,” “The Condition of Labor,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


‘*He has made a book which every admirer will be glad to 
read.”—Boston Globe. ; 

‘‘The doctrines of which Henry George is the great apostle 
are reiterated with all the power of his strong mind and ready 
pen.” — Washington Star. 


ONE HUNDRED DESSERTS. 


By ALEssanDRO Fiuippins. Neatly bound in cloth, 
16mo, 128 pages, 50 cents. 


This is the third volume of the series, the other two bein 
‘One Hundred Ways of Cooking Eggs,” and “One Hundr 
Ways of Cooking and Serving Fish.” 





UNDER SUMMER SKIES, 


By Cuinton Scottarp, Cloth, octavo, 300 pages, $1.00. 


“* These records of his wanderings are written in an engaging 
and unpretentious style; they abound in poetic descriptions 
of persons and localities, and here and there throughout the volume 
are delightful lyrics which lend an added grace to the prose.” 
— The Critic (New York), 


CHIM: HIS WASHINGTON WINTER. 
By MADELEINE Vinton DAHLGREN, author of “A Wash- 
ington Winter.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 
‘* It is a delicious satire on Washington Society.” —Boston Post, 


‘The book presents much for entertainment.” — Brooklyn 
Citizen. 





LATEST ISSUES: FICTION, FACT, AND FANCY SERIES, 


PIRS. CAVAZZA’S ITALIAN PEASANT STORIES. 


Dow Frvimonpone: CALABRIAN SKETCHES, By ELIsa- 
BeTH Cavazza. Frontispiece by Dan Beard. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents. 


‘*She succeeds entirely in the effort to communicate a wild 
native flavor to her romances of Italian peasant life,”—PAiladel- 
phia Ledger. 

‘These stories are very delightful, and filled with the color 


and sentiment of Italy."— Boston Advertiser. 


** The little plots have a flavor of sensation, but the characters 


are faithful to Calabrian types, and that is the charm of the 
volume.”— Cincinnati Times- Star. 


MISS REPPLIER’S NEW VOLUIIE. 


Essays In MINIATURE. 
“ Points of View.” 


By Acnes Reppuier, author of 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 
‘* Genial, wise, witty, and thoughtful, these ‘ Essays’ combine 


practical good sense with warm fancy in a manner suggestive of 
Elia.” — The Churchman, 


‘* Charming, fluent, sparkling.” — 7he Critic. 


‘‘The public has reason to be grateful for this collection of 
wholesome essays, written in the author's best vein.”— Zhe Con 
gregationalist, 





OTHER VOLUMES OF THIS SERIES. 
r2mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


SELECTED POEMS. 
By Watt Wuitmay. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIA. 
By Watt Wuitman. 
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Literature 
English Biography 
The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. Vols. 
XXIX to XXXIII, $3.75 each. Macmillan & Co. 


SINCE OUR LAST notice of this monumental enterprise 
in biography—the most considerable ever undertaken in the 
language—five new volumes have appeared. From a point 
midway under the letter I, they take the list well down 
among the Ls, We have already commented on the promp- 
titude and regularity with which the volumes have come out. 
To those who know what delays in book-making and even 
ordinary printing commonly are, this systematic publication 
speaks volumes (so to speak) for the executive skill with 
which these hundreds of contributors and thousands of 
articles have been kept under control. 

In Vol. XXIX. the earliest among the interesting names, 

perhaps, is Ireton, the English regicide and the stalwart sup- 
porter of Cromwell, to whom are devoted eleven columns, 
Then we encounter Edward Irving, the friend of Carlyle and 
Mrs. Carlyle, the sketch of whom comes from Richard Gar- 
nett and fills seven columns, and contains a slight error 
in giving the remark of Mrs. Carlyle as to the fate of “the 
tongues” had Irving married her. As we get along to the 
name Isabella, we are among women who have been royal 
princesses and British Queens. A long list of men named 
Jackson appears, and the John-Jacksons include an engraver, 
a bishop and a pugilist. Royalty again comes forward under 
James, where we have not only the two English sovereigns, 
but the earlier ones of Scotland to whom the English were 
successors. Royalty also attaches to the name of John, and 
again to that of Jane Seymour, one of those many Queens 
who sat on England’s throne alongside of Henry VIII. 
Richard Jefferies, the gifted observer of nature and charm- 
ing writer, is adequately portrayed, and we also have that 
Jeffreys who was judge and who is of infamous memory, and 
that Jeffrey whose Christian name was Francis, and who 
would have helped Carlyle more than Carlyle would permit. 
Jervis, the Admiral and Earl, who might be better known 
had not Nelson come soon after him, is here, and a hero of 
another kind we have in Dr. Edward Jenner. Among the 
Johns besides the King are many who are described as of 
something, as John of Gaunt and John of Salisbury, with 
several others. 

In Vol, XXX. we have a long list of Johnsons, chief 
among whom was that Samuel who was lexicographer, and 
of whose life Leslie Stephen writes the sketch, Contempo- 
tary with Boswell’s friend was another Samuel Johnson whose 
life is faithfully recorded here, and whose eminence was 
achieved as a dancing-master. Sir William Johnson, the 
man to whom the English in the last century owed every- 
thing for successful dealings with the Six Nations, has an 
adequate sketch, although the name of Brant appears with 
the common error of an unauthorized ¢d. Of Col, Guy 
Johnson, who was Sir William's son-in-law and his suc- 
cessor in office, a rather imperfect account is given, espe- 
cially in the part pertaining to his share in the border wars 
of the Revolution. The author, in citing his authorities, 
overlooks Stone’s “ Life of Brant,” from which essential facts 
could have been obtained. Inigo Jones, other men of the 
name Jones filling ninety pages, with extended accounts of 
Ben Jonson, Mrs. Jordan, the friend of William IV., Kemble 
the actor, Kean and John Keats add further names to the 
Mteresting list in Vol. XXX. 

Vol. XXXI. has perhaps fewer names of popular interest, 
and yet several of wide celebrity are here, The list ranges 
‘from the stern and righteous John Knox to the dissolute and 
infamous Louise Keroualle, who is better sare Seat as 

the Duchess of Portsmouth. It alsoembraces William Kidd, 





the pirate, and Thomas Kidd, the Greek scholar, Leslie 
Stephen writes on Kinglake, whose life had the unevent- 
fulness of the scholar’s life, and hence two columns afford 
space enough, Mr, Stephen also looks after Charles Kings- 
ley, while that other Charles beloved of all who love letters, 
him we know as Lamb, very properly falls to the hands of his 
latest and ablest biographer, Canon Ainger. 

In Vol. XXXII. we encounter in one sense the weightiest 
of all men whose lives these octavos relate—Daniel Lam- 
bert—who turned the scales in his palmiest days at 739 
pounds. Landor, by Mr. Stephen, speedily follows and, save 
for his son, our “old lion,” Walter Savage, alone among the 
Landors has any place here. Then we have Landseer, who 
foe Langhorne who translated, Latimer who died for 

is opinions, John Law who filled the world with his fame in 
the strangest fashion, and Laud,the Archbishop, S, R, Gar- 
diner writes the sketch of Laud, as was proper, for none could 
do it more knowingly. Later on we have accounts of the 
brothers Lawrence who won undying British fame in India 
—Jokn whom they called Lord, and Henry who had Sir 
printed before his name. 

In the last of these five volumes appears Sir Peter Lely, 
and then under Lennox are those Scotchmen of early times 
who had rank as fighting noblemen. George Henry Lewes, 
the husband of George Eliot, appears, and then Lingard 
the historian, the learned jurist Littleton, who has come 
down to us as having had Coke “ upon ” him, and last among 
the distinguished ones Livingstone the explorer. 





A New Life of Cowper . 
The Life of William Cowper. By Thomas Wright. %5. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 

DEFINITIVE LIVES of the English poets, not sketchy dossi 
like those of the oracular Johnson, are among the most de- 
sirable acquisitions of the modern library—that “ library” 
in which Mr, Gosse has lately spent such charming hours 
and which Mr. Lang invests with the fanciful fascination of 
his peculiar genius whenever he strays into it. This is par- 
ticularly the case with those shy, shadowy poets who live in 
the twilight of their own chosen seclusion, yet perpetually 
stir the world with the flashes of their far-away poetic artil- 
lery : they can hardly expect both privacy and publicity, like 
those tormenting little marionettes that pop in and out of 
their dramatic seclusion, and would fain play punchinello 
and private gentleman simultaneously. The world loses too 
much by knowing the poets only through their works, We 
know Chaucer, we know Shakespeare, in a sense ; but so we 
know Homer and Horace—perhaps even more intimately than 
our own Elizabethans. How fortunate the world would have 
been to know even as much of these radiant spirits as it 
knows of its wearisome kings, its boresome lord-chancellors, 
its great statesmen, its plodding lawyers! The works would 
have had the lives as their keenest commentators; each man 
might have been his own Aristarchus; and Vergil might 
have been as delightfully garrulous as Montaigne. 

Undertakings like Mr. Wright’s are therefore doubly wel- 
come: they are copious in facts, and these facts copiously 
illustrate the literary work of one’s hero—in this case Cow- 
per, the shyest of the sprites that haunt the vocal slopes of 
Parnassus, a man living in the full blaze of the eighteenth 
century, yet myopic as an owl in the haste and horror with 
which he abstracted himself from the light and the public 
gaze of his time. But for the timely researches of Southey, 
Hayley, Newton, Storer, Croft, Grimshawe, ull and Ben- 
ham, one of the most interesting and puzzling figures of that 
century would have become a mere dumb “ classic,” as mute 
as an Elzevir save in the speaking music of his poems. Now, 
thanks to these indefatigable editors and ers, above 
all, to the crowning work of Mr, Wright, the poems are richly 
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set in surroundings of fact, a charming actual landscape en- 
shrines them, their gradual generation is traced through the 
pert vivid and unintermitting correspondence, and the 
ight of a living, not casual, interest is thrown over their pro- 
duction and elaboration. 

Cowper’s birth took place the year before, and his death 
the year after, Washington’s. Fate did not allow him the 
advantages of foreign travel such as his earlier contempo- 
raries, Addison, Goldsmith and Gray, enjoyed ; but he grew 
up the son of one of those queer eighteenth-century clergy- 
men, the opposite types of which are found in Goldsmith’s 
father—the beautiful figure of “ The Deserted Village ’—and 
the sardonic Swift. So singular was this man that he seems 
actuaily to have incited his son to suicide by putting a 
pamphlet in his hands when he was a mere boy, justifying 
self-murder ; while Cowper grew up in his house an absolute 
heathen, according to his own confession, and did not even 
know how to pray. Things almost incredible are told in this 
book about his maltreatment at school, his numerous attempts 
at self-murder and his overpowering sensitiveness, and the 
only wonder is that he did not suffer the fate of his mad 
contemporaries Chatterton and Collins, He sank into re- 
ligious gloom, dreamt terrible dreams which influenced his 
moral conduct for years, fell into the morbid discussions of 
the Evangelical church party of his day, and literally danced 
for decades on the brink of insanity before he actually plunged 
into its unfathomable abysses. His mother’s spirit, like the 
lovely spirit of Goldsmith’s father and Gray’s mother, shed 
a benign radiance over the poet’s life, a life which turned 
naturally to poetry as its sole relief. Indeed, women form, 
with clergymen, the leading mo#f in Cowper's life: every- 
where they follow or surround him as with a delicate halo 
of refinement and affection, His mother, Lady Hesketh, 
Lady Austen, Mrs. Unwin, move furtively yet powerfully in 
the background of this troubled existence, scattering balm 
over its torments, soothing its tempers, ministering to its wants 
and guiding its genius into straight and fruitful paths, like 
the women who so fitfully but not always so benignly move 
about the life of Shelley and fill it with its strange joys. 
Lady Austen suggested to Cowper the subject of “ The Task,” 
whose flowing and musical cantos he completed in about a 
year (1783-84), in facile contrast with Gray, who took seven 
years to write the 127 lines of “The Elegy,” and with Dry- 
den, who threw off his impassioned “ Ode” in a single night. 

The new facts brought to light by Mr. Wright are not 
numerous, though many of those inimitable letters, in writ- 
ing which Cowper was a master, now appear for the first 
time. The most important fact rediscovered by the new 
biography is the account of the dreadful supernatural vision 
which visited Cowper in February, 1773—a dream which 
caused him to believe that he was damned. The last twenty- 
seven years of his life were wrecked by this singular ex- 
perience, which can be attributed to his habitual morbid 
frame of mind alone. Mr, Wright has described this and the 
other oddities of the Cowper set with full and faithful de- 
tail, interweaving charming glimpses of Olney and the rural 
England of the last century. How such tender and sane 
poetry could flow from a mind so frail and unsound is one 
of the psychological mysteries that also invest the beautiful 
poems of Heinrich von Kleist, of Lucan, and of others whom 
the gods afflicted with a noble madness. The high-strung, 


delicate, feminine intellect of the man played delightfully 


with artistic things, without ever spoiling them by the over- 
shadowing melancholy which after all was its essential at- 
mosphere, It was an age of unbalanced intellect, surcharged 
with religious revivals of a dangerously emotional kind ; yet 
in this same age Voltaire sparkled, Horace Walpole scin- 
tillated, and the Encyclopédistes were compiling their ration- 
alistic articles. An age of extremes; and the religious ex- 
treme was unfortunately the one into which this gifted mind 
fell. Appetency for gloom was the born characteristic of the 
translator of “ the tale of Troy divine,” as Arctic sunshine glit- 
tered on the pen-points of scoffers like his French neighbors, 

Mr. Wright settles once for all whether we shall pronounce 
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Cooper or Cowper by stating that, according to the testimony 
of his intimate friend Bull (the carissime taurorum of the 
letters), “Cowper always called himself Cooper, and not 
Cowper.” Mr. Wright adds: “That not only Cowper pro- 
nounced his name Cooper, but that the public in time gone by 
pronounced it so too, is evidenced by the answer given in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1806 to Cowper’s riddle which 
commenced, ‘I am just two and two,’ The answer began :— 
“*A riddle by Cowper 
Made me swear like a trooper.’” 


; “Apologetics” 
By the Rev. Prof. Dr. Alexander B. Bruce. $2.50. 

ner’s Sons. 

ONF. OF THE MOST important books which have appeared 
upon “Apologetics” is that recently written by the Rey, 
Prof. Dr. Alexander Balmain Bruce. There are many 
treatises extant, but there was room for another which should 
present the unanswerable argument from a modern and lib- 
eral stand-point, This Prof. Bruce has done, The preface 
raises great expectations, It claims that the book is “an 
apologetic presentation of the Christian faith,” with reference 
to whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith dif- 
ficult at the present time. ‘The constituency to which it ad- 
dresses itself consists neither of dogmatic believers, for whose 
satisfaction it seeks to show how triumphantly their faith can 
at all possible points of assault be defended, nor of dogmatic 
unbelievers, whom it strives to convince or confound, but of 
men whose sympathies are with Christianity, but whose faith 
is “ stifled or weakened by anti-Christian prejudices of varied 
nature and origin,” This is a good plan, and nobly has it 
been carried out, Here we have no dry metaphysics, but 
vital truth plainly set forth, After an introduction in two 
chapters (1. Historical Sketch; 2. The Functions and 
Method of Apologetic) we have three books: 1. Theories 
of the Universe—Christian and anti-Christian ; 2, The His- 
torical Preparation for Christianity ; 3. The Christian Ori- 
gins. Thus Christ is the central figure. Apologetic—note 
the singular form which is coming into use, as it should—is, 
as the sub-title to the volume makes it, “Christianity de- 
fensively stated.” With the reader’s attention centred upon 
the words and works of Christ, the defence of his system is 
comparatively easy. Christianity has many a sad error to 
blush for, many a crime to condemn, as it has been lived by 
the alleged followers of the Christ. But the challenge ring- 
ing down the centuries is always the same: “Who of you 
convicteth Me of sin?” Those who reject Christianity gen- 
erally do so-without any examination worthy of the name, It 
is utterly vain to expect that many, perhaps that any, of this 
class will read Prof. Bruce’s book. But much will be gained 
if those whose faith is weak can be induced to let him plead 
with them for the old truths which the world has not out- 
grown any more than it has the air or the sunshine. Much 
will be gained also from introducing this book in theological 
seminaries and pastors’ studies, 

Prof, Bruce devotes the greater part of his space to Christ, ' 
either directly or inferentially. But still he covers a great 
deal more than Biblical ground, because he rightly compre- 
hends that philosophy as well as theology centres in Him. 
So Pantheism, Materialism, Deism and Agnosticism come in 
for lucid and sympathetic handling. Thus :—“ God is the 
postulate of a soul that finds the world without God utterly 
dark and unintelligible. And those who believe in God 
most firmly best know what it is to doubt. Faith is the re 
sult of a successful struggle against all that tends to produce 
religious atrophy, including too exclusive devotion to scien- 
tific habits of thought.” Prof. Bruce has much increased the 
value of his book by prefacing the successive chapters with 4 
select list of books to read in conjunction with them. Pre 
sumably he has read these books himself. It may be well to 
add that “Apologetics ” is the third volume in the International 
Theological Library, edited by Profs. Briggs and Salmond, 
It is well-printed, appropriately bound and sufficiently i 
dexed. It is a. standard work. 


Charles Scrib. 
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The Cliff-Dwellers 

The Land of the Cliff-Dwellers. By Frederick H. Chapin. 
Clarke & Co, E 

THE TASTE AND THE APTITUDE for alpine adventure, be- 
coming to amember of the “Appalachian Mountain Club,” are 
sufficiently displayed in Mr. Chapin’s former book, “ Moun- 
taineering in Colorado.” In his present work these qualities 
have been combined, to good advantage, with a turn for his- 
torical and ethnological inquiry. The subject of inquiry is 
one which possesses a special interest for many readers. 


W. B. 


. The vanished Cliff-Dwellers of the western mountains hold 


the same position of provoking mystery which belongs to the 
vanished Moundbuilders of our central plains ; and with the 
former, as with the latter, the mystery is gradually disappear- 
ing under the persistent efforts of thoughtful investigators, Mr. 
Chapin’s contribution to this result is of no mean importance, 

The works of the Cliff-Dwellers, like those of the Mound- 
builders, are widely scattered ; but as the central region of 
the latter, and, so to speak, their capital abode, was in south- 
ern Ohio, so the capital district of the former seems to have 
been in southern and western Colorado, where its frontier 
lines border on Utah, Arizona and Néw Mexico, Here in 
ancient times mighty rivers, far-larger than those of the 
present day, once ran to the south and west, cutting out in 
the sandstone plateau deep channels, enclosed by precipitous 
cliffs of immense height. These channels, which our people 
have learned from the Mexicans to style “cafions” (or can- 
yons, as our orthographical purists prefer, very properly, to 
Anglicize the word), meaning literally tubes or pipes, form 
the most striking physical features of the country, and their 
exploration has furnished the source and scene of much bold 
and interesting adventure. Clinging to the almost inacces- 
sible hollows of the cliffs on either hand, like the clay-built 
swallows’ nests under the eaves of the farmer’s barn, were 
found by the first explorers the deserted dwellings of an ab- 
original people, who once, in surprising numbers, held for 
a long period a secure abode in these secluded habitations. 
They were not savage “cave-men,” like the Quaternary in- 
habitants of France and England. On the contrary, they 
lived in well-built houses of plastered stone, sometimes three 
or four hundred feet long and several stories in height, and 
had made advances in civilization which brought them quite 
on an equality with the later Neolithic races of Europe. 
They were cultivators, raising corn, beans and squashes in 
their gardens on the river-side flats, They were skilful 
artisans, making artistic pottery, often elegantly painted or 
indented, and shaping neatly with their stone axes the cedar 
beams which formed the timbers and lintels of their houses. 
They were merchants, trafficking with tribes two or three 
hundred miles distant from their abodes. That they had 
good and orderly government is shown by the extent and 
solidity of their constructions, which must have required 
the toil of many peaceful generations, and which had evi- 
dently been occupied for centuries. 

Their origin, their affiliations and their history are matters 
about which there has been much discussion. ' At first, as in the 
case of the Moundbuilders, there were wild conjectures, con- 
necting them with the Aztecs and other civilized races of Mex- 
ico, But in both cases fuller inquiry has led to a more prob- 
able conclusion. As it is now generally held that the Ohio 
Moundbuilders, driven from their homes by barbarous Al- 
gonquian and Iroquoian invaders from the north, fled south- 
ward, and that their posterity is to be looked for among the 

Cherokees, Natchez and Muskhogees of the Gulf States, so 
the latest opinion suggests that the descendants of the Cliff- 
Dwellers, expelled from their mountain fortresses by the 
invading Utes and Apaches from the far north, survive in 
the Moqui, Zufii, and other “Pueblo” villages of Arizona 
and New Mexico, where the vast and many chambered habi- 
tations of sun-dried bricks, piled story above story, are them- 

€s ingenious combinations of cliff and dwelling, curiously 
recalling their ancient abodes in the gorges of Colorado. 
Mr, Chapin, though he modestly refrains from expressing 
any positive opinion on the subject, leaving the question for 
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more scientific explorers to decide, evidently inclines to this 
view. The facts and traditions which he records seem de- 
cidedly to confirm it. His book will be found of much 
interest not only on points relating to its principal a 
but in its description of frontier life, and the mixed an 
rapidly changing elements of society in this mountain region, 
where cow-boys and miners, Utes and Navajos, pioneer 
farmers, bold speculators and accomplished professional men 
are oddly intermingled, and are living together in a queer 
harmony of the “happy family” order, surrounded by the 
most remarkable relics of ancient civilization to be found in 
North America, The fine photographic illustrations with 
which the volume is filled bring these scenes and characters 
vividly before the reader, and make up amply for some de- 
fects in the author’s narrative and descriptive style. This, 
if it seems somewhat prosaic and monotonous in comparison 
with the more spirited and artistic compositions to which 
other adventurous tourists have accustomed us, has always 
the cardinal merits of clearness and fidelity to fact. 





“ Life of Christian Daniel Rauch ” 
By Ednah D. Cheney. $3. Lee & Shepard. 

CHRISTIAN DANIEL RAUCH was one of the numerous 
sculptors of the early part of this century who belonged to 
what might be called the modern-antique school. To men- 
tion the names of Canova, Flaxman, Thorwaldsen, Houdon 
and Rauch is to call up a vision of marble graces, victories, 
muses and Bacchantes, all confessedly trying to be as classi- 
cal as possible and to look as though they had been fished 
out of the Tiber or dug up in a Roman palace garden, In 
this pursuit of the antique the sculptors were not seldom 
distanced by their ignorant Italian assistants ; the unknown 
workmen employed by Wedgwood at a few shillings per 
day sometimes came very near to that Greek simplicity which 
the masters strove for but did not attain. That the latter 
are still remembered is due to the share of original talent 
which they did not succeed in ridding themselves of. Rauch 
was one of the youngest of the school, and lived to see the 
modern naturalistic movement well under way. He was dis- 
tinguished principally for a sort of artistic good sense which 
kept him from pushing his principles too far, His best- 
known works are his recumbent statue of Queen Louise of 
Prussia at Charlottenburg, the monument to Frederick the 
Great at Berlin, and the Victories in King Ludwig's Wal- 
halla, In the course of his long life (1777-1857) he met 
many distinguished men, in and out of his profession, Rome 
was, through the greater part of the period, the art centre of 
Europe, and in Rome or at Carrara he appears to have done 
most of his work. He there made the acquaintance of Canova 
and Thorwaldsen, Alexander and Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Tieck, brother of the poet, who became his principal helper, 
and other celebrities. He was on friendly terms with Goethe, 
with whom he corresponded, and he travelled a good deal 
about the Continent, visiting Paris, Munich, London, Copen- 
hagen and St, Petersburg. His life therefore offers plenty 
of material for an interesting biography, material which is 
nearly all contained in the voluminous “ Life” in five vol- 
umes by Dr. Karl Eggers. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney has at- 
tempted to condense these five volumes into one, with, we 
should say, considerable success as to the facts, but without 
making a very readable book, Perhaps the most interesting 
chapters are those that deal with Rauch’s relations with 
Goethe and with the condition of German art at the begin- 
ning and in the middle of the century, Mrs, Cheney sticks 
too closely to her hero, who, good man and clever sculptor 
as he was, ends by becoming a trifle tiresome. Her work 
has been rather carelessly seen through the press. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of errors discovered without any special 
search :—“ General York,” for Duke of York (p. 92); 
“land of Delos” for island of Delos (p. 113); “3x4 inches 
over life size” should evidently, from the context, be three 
or four inches, etc. (p. 125) ; “ David d’Angiers’’ for David 
d’ Angers (p, 166); and elsewhere “ sockel” forsocle, which is 
the form of the word that is naturalized in English ; and “Arc 
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d’Etoile” for Arc de 1’ Etoile. 


These mistakes are the more 
noticeable as the book is otherwise uncommonly well printed. 
It is ornamented with a few good half-tone plates of Rauch’s 
principal works, and a portrait. 





Mr. Bunner’s “ Rowen”’ 
Rowen: ‘' Second Crop” Songs. By H. C. Bunner. 
Scribner's Sons. 

WHEN A POET wins his spurs it is proper that he should 
ride Pegasus. Mr. Bunner won his spurs several years ago 
and, although he has not used them very often since, he has 
kept them bright and in good condition for any further can- 
terings. A poet he is, and one whose luck it is to be very 
much liked by those who know good verse when they see it. 
Besides being a poet he is one of the most genuine and gentle 
of humorists, If one were asked to define the charm of the 
verse in his new volume the natural and best answer would 
be: Its humor. There are various kinds of humor in these 
degenerate days, but Mr. Bunner’s is the rarest of them—a 
quality which gives warmth and fire to his lines. This qual- 
ity, while most often the one felt as one reads “ Rowen,” is 
matched at times by its logical companion—pathos, Here- 
tofore Mr. Bunner has not shown any particular tendency to 
write out of hisheart. In the delightful “Airs from Arcady ” 
there is humor, wit, cleverness—there are poems idyllic, 
pastoral, sentimental—but whenever the theme is one upon 
which the poet seeks to write with feeling—as “ Strong as 
Death” or “ Triumph” (both of them excellent poems), the 
reader has somehow felt that they were more of the head 
than of the heart. In these “‘Second Crop’ Songs” the 
case is different. ‘The first bit of verse in the book is packed 
with feeling, and the poet’s heart beats in every line, Love, 
the winning of Love, and the little folk that make Love's 
house a paradise—these joys have come to the poet since he 
sang of Bohemia, and it is these that have lent to his song a 
new, a sweeter, a more genuine note. Not that he loves 
Bohemia less, but Home and Her and the little-folk more. 
In his art he has not advanced an inch. There was no oc- 
casion for it. He has always been one of the most careful 
and finished of American writers, In his heart he has grown 
broader, gentler and—better, because of the new experiences 
that have come to him, The whole atmosphere of “ Rowen” 
is sweet and wholesome. ‘The second harvest yields a more 
lasting fragrance than the first. 

In almost every poem in this charming book there is an 
undercurrent of seriousness that makes it worth writing and 
worth reading. He has not altogether forsaken the familiar 
and alluring paths of vers de socit¢éé, but his walks therein 
evoke a deeper music than before. That he is gifted with a 
keen philosophy is evident from “ Chakey Einstein”; his funis 
subtle and pointed; his music is exquisitely wrought; and his 
appreciation for the great things in life—love, honor, bravery 
—attested many times in these songs—is unbounded. We 
have left but small room to speak of individual poems, “One, 
Two, Three” is a bit of pathos handled in the most delicate 
and artistic manner; the poems to Grant and Sherman are 
dignified and, patriotic; “ May-Bloom” is an almost perfect 
lyric, and the dedication “To A, L, B.” is quite perfect:— 

“I put your rose within our baby’s hand, 
To bear back with him into Baby-land ; 
Your rose, you grew it—O my ever dear, 
What roses you have grown me, year by year! 
Your lover finds no path too hard to go 
While your love’s roses round about him blow.” 


$1.25. Charles 





At Home Among the Koreans 
Korea from its Capital. By Geo. W. Gilmore. $1.25. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
WITHIN THE MEMORY of young men of to-day Korea was 
“a forbidden land"—at least, that is the title which a 
pedler who made an expedition into the country for the pur- 
pose of stealing the bones of the ancestor of the Regent, in 
order to hold them in pawn for ransom, gave the country. 
Others have called it the Hermit Kingdom. Possibly it is 
true also that European or American foreigners entering the 
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country were not likely to leave it with their heads on their 
shoulders, especially if they came as pirates or marauders, 
The official records of the United States Government, how- 
ever, show that Americans accidentally shipwrecked were kind- 
ly treated, and returned to their consuls in China, Indeed, 
much of what has been written about the moroseness and in- 
hospitality of the Koreans is based on myths, while that 
which is true can be correctly applied to the government 
rather than the people. 

It is certain, at least, that these are the impressions which 
Americans who have lived in the country during the last six 
or seven years have formed. They have found the hearts 
that beat beneath the white cotton robes to be warm and 
thoroughly human, They have also found the upper classes 
of the semi-feudal country to be highly cultivated in that 
kind of culture based upon the Chinese language and litera- 
ture. Many are critical scholars of the classics, and write 
Chinese with grace and fluency. Unfortunately, with that 
pedantry which has cursed the Chinese world, including 
Korea and Japan, the educated men look with contempt 
upon their own vernacular alphabet, script and literature, 
Indeed, nearly all the literature for the people, as written in 
their own alphabet, consists chiefly of folk-lore, fairy- and 
love-stories ; and the reading of such vernacular literature 
as there is, is confined almost entirely to the women and chil- 
dren. Those who lay claim to any education live on the 
borrowed thought of China—the Chinese book-language 
being the Latin of the country. Intellectually, the Koreans 
have not emerged from the medizval state of mind. The 
people are polite, kindly disposed, and as a rule lazy, be- 
cause with such a contemptibly weak government there is 
every discouragement to industry. There is no premium 
put upon advance, improvement, or any but the most neces- 
sary toil ; and in those qualities which make up the man of 
modern civilization the Korean is conspicuously lacking, 
The political status of the kingdom is a puzzle even to the 
wisest diplomatists ; and, generally speaking, the position of 
the little country is that of a shell-bark between two power- 
ful nut-crackers—China and Japan. When not in danger 
from either of these jealous and almost hostile powers, Korea 
is in jeopardy of being seized upon by Russia or England, 
both of which have the forceps of alleged “ necessity ” ready 
to be closed upon the helpless nation. 

Mr. Gilmore, the author of the present interesting little 
volume, leaving the history of the country to be told by Dr. 
W. E. Griffis, as he says in his preface, and wishing to sup- 
plement the interesting work of Mr. Lowell and the pioneer 
work of the Rev. John Ross, tells us mostly about social and 
domestic life, with some account of religion and _ politics, 
missionary work and progress towards civilization. The 
numerous illustrations, which are well reproduced from photo- 
graphs, are thoroughly enjoyable, besides accurately repre- 
senting the faces, edifices, landscapes, interiors, idols, etc. 
There is, indeed, a certain monotony in the style, and if 
some of the longer paragraphs had been broken up into con- 
venient divisions for the reader, and an occasional dialogue 
introduced, it would be better. But when he seasons nat- 
ratives with so many lively anecdotes, one cannot greatly 
complain of the good work he has done. He does not kindle 
in us the desire to go out to this poverty-stricken land, where 
even in the capital they sell petroleum by the gill, often adul- 
terating it with water at that; nor will American ladies be 
likely to be captivated by the thought of marrying any of 
the white-robed gentlemen, and running the risk of meeting 
the ogresses which the mothers-in-law out there evidently are. 
Woman’s life is not that of an angel in Paradise, nor even that 
of the lovely creatures of flesh and blood who are hono 
and looked up to in at least some parts of Christendom. 
There is valuable information as to the best way of living @ 
Korea, should the American ‘emigrate there ; and, 
much interesting light thrown on individual customs and 
usages, there is a chapter on the progress of missionary W@ 
in the Peninsula. A good index completes the book, w 

should be in the library of everyone interested in the far East 
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M. Bourget’s New Book 
By Paul Bourget. $1.50, New York: Tait, Sons & Co, 
s0cts. Chicago: Chas. H. Sergel & Co. 

M. BourGET enjoys the two-fold advantage of being at 
the same time an author of distinction and a fashionable psy- 
chologist. Since Balzac no one has known so well how to 
hold the mirror up to that complicated nature of society that 
changes with each decade and now claims to express the final 
word of our century. A comparative study of the types 
chosen by the present writer and his great forerunner is curi- 
ous and interesting. The characters in . Balzac’s novels are 
the children of men and women who died on the scaffold, or 
lived in the feverish years of the First Empire ; and in their. 
deeds, whether good or evil, there is an exaltation and ex- 
aggeration which a saner and tamer period naturally shrinks 
from as romantic, not to say ridiculous, On the other hand, 
the social life of the upper class of French society, as shown 
to us of late years by M. Bourget and others of his craft, 
seems on the whole somewhat narrow and sordid, and it is a 
relief to find him painting with a freer hand, and setting his 
picture in a broader frame. 

“Cosmopolis” has had an especial interest for some 
readers because it is supposed to describe real people; 
but, unless one happen to know the people in question, 
reading a novel which needs a key is not much more 
satisfactory—or dignified—than looking through a key-hole; 
and after all a work must abide by the judgment of the 
outside public with whom its characters stand on their own 
merits, By laying the scene of his present story in that great 
cosmopolitan apartment-house, Rome, M. Bourget is enabled 
to bring into close relation with each other a group of men 
and women who differ widely both in their characteristics and 
in their artistic value, Some of them strike us as old acquaint- 
ances ; the clever and unscrupulous Jewish financier who has 
set his heart on marrying his angelic daughter to a once rich 
Roman noble, reduced to trading on a great name ; the good- 
natured and cynical French writer who will do anything for 
his friends except put himself to inconvenience ; the Ameri- 
can brother and sister with a faint tinge of Negro blood and 
the traditional virtues and vices of the slave,—all these, 
although they play important parts, are in themselves but 
supernumeraries, Four people, however, take the stage by 
right—the Countess Steno, the Marquis de Montfanon, Boles- 
las Gorka and his English wife. Caterina Steno, the de- 
scendant of along line of noble Venetians, reverts directly 
toa type familiar to those who know anything of the social 
life of Venice in the last century. She has many virtues, 
few meannesses, and no morals in our modern sense of the 
word. She is generous, affectionate after her fashion, brave 
enough to play for high stakes, and loyal while she loves. She 
does not cheat herself, nor lie from choice to others, and her 
herves are as strong as her passions. From a moral point of 
view she is, of course, wholly to be condemned, but looked 
at artistically, she gives a degree of the same pleasure that 
one feels before a portrait by Titian of some woman who may 
have wrung hearts and ruined lives in her day, but whose 
beauty is immortal and irresponsible, It is a proof of M. 
Bourget’s great talent that he can make so powerful a study 
after having spent so much of his time over the perverse 
and hysterical creatures call themselves women in modern 

French fiction. 

The character of Maud Gorka is much simpler, Married 
toa Pole whom she dearly loves, her honest English nature 

always suffered vaguely from the subtle and tortuous 
element inherent in the Slavonic races, and when the tragedy 
comes that wrecks her happiness, she behaves with a strict 
justice and somewhat hard nobility which we feel to be the 
only course possible to her. The contrast of these two 
women is immensely effective, and not too much insisted 
upon, for M. Bourget has a keen sense of what is called, in 
the slang of another art, “values.” The men are less re- 
Markable as studies, perhaps because they were less interest- 
ing to the author, The Marquis de Montfanon, from being 
soldier and man of the world, is become almost a religious 
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recluse and misanthrope, but we are made conscious that his 
forbidding manner hides a kindliness and delicacy of feeling 
beyond the reach of his friend, the genial French writer of 
whom we have spoken before, In Boleslas Gorka, the dis- 
carded lover of the Countess Steno, we have a certain type 
of Slav, with a mixture of charm and strength and weakness 
which are well described and suggested. We have not meant 
to tell M. Bourget’s story, but merely to give an idea of some 
of the characters who play their parts against the picturesque 
background of the Eternal City, like modern actors in an 
old Roman theatre. 

All of the translations which we have seen seem to us 
distinctly bad. They bear the marks of haste and of im- 
perfect knowledge of the French language, which, in the case 
of such an artist in words as M. Bourget, is an impertinence 
to him and a misfortune for those who cannot know what he 
really meant to say, 

For the portrait of M. Bourget, reproduced on page 185, 
we are indebted to the New York Heradd. 





Recent Fiction 
“ Poor LADY MASSEY ”’ is ataleof rather thin texture. Through 


-a good mone pean of unrelieved commonplace, the author, Mr, H. 


Rutherford Russell, spins out the following story :—Lady Massey 
wishes her daughter to marry for Fp ae and Dolly wishes to 
marry for love. The same person fills both requirements, and all 
goes well till Dolly gets tired of Guy and breaks the engagement. 
Lady Massey, in tears.and anguish, pleads and sccids; Dolly is im- 
movable. The long-lost Lionel now turns up, and as he is Guy's 
elder brother, Guy ceases to be a catch. So Lady Massey endeav- 
ors to establish an engagement between Dolly and Lionel. In the 
meantime Dolly has made up with Guy and clings to him. Lady 
Massey, in tears and anguish, pleads and scolds ; Dolly isimmovable. 
But Lionel the long-lost confesses to a wife in America, and fur- 
ther, says he is going back to her, He startsandis drowned, Guy 
marries Dolly, He loves her, so she is satisfied ; he is a catch, so 
Lady Massey is satisfied. But Dolly has learned to see through her 
mother, and no longer loves her, Poor Lady Massey. ($1. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 





Mr. GEORGE B, GRINNELL’S “ Blackfoot Lodge Tales” will 
need no commendation to those who have read his ‘‘ Pawnee Hero 
Stories.” Like that, it appeals to students of ethnology and folk- 
lore no less than to people who have only a general interest in 
Indian life and character. It is the real Indian that we get ac- 
quainted with here, not a theatrical caricature or the “ show ” 
specimen of dime-museums and popular exhibitions, Mr. Grinnell 
has known him intimately for a score of years, and understands 
him thoroughly. In these tales he lets him speak for himself, for 
they are taken down from the lips of old warriors with no altera- 
tion except where transposition was necessary to make the mean- 
ing clear. They are often horrible, but at the same time weirdly 

oetical, In some respects they remind us of the old Scandinav- 
ian stories that recount the savage deeds of a race equally reckless 
in daring and indifference to bloodshed and death, Mr, Grinnell 
none the less believes the Indian to be better and more promising 
than he is generally painted, “ not less intelligent than the average 
man ” and having ‘ every capacity for becoming a good citizen,” if 
civilized and educated. ($1.75. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.)-——Dr. 
EDWARD E, HALE’s “ The Man Without a Country” is already 
recognized as a classic, and we are pleased to see it reprinted in 
cheap but good form, with the illustrations of the costlier edition. 
In the appendix the author gives some curious and amusing 
instances of the frequent attempts of critics and private corres- 
pondents to “ correct” some of the meporet * facts’ in the story, 
which is purely fictitious. (30 cts. oberts Bros.) 





THE STORY OF “ Axel Ebersen”’ is told to his ye by Esaias, 
Bistrom, who, though he was born in the south of Sweden, came 
to be master of the school at Sonneberg in Dalecarlia. It was a 
school of manual training to which the boy, Axel, the son of wealthy 
parents, was attracted by his taste for mechanics. His father and 
mother were opposed to his taking the course, thinking it was be- 
neath the dignity of their child to do it, but they lived to be deeply 
thankful that he had proved the most talented member of his class. 
Misfortunes came thick and fast, and it was to Axel alone that they 
could look for hope, He proved — to the emergency, and made 
them happier than they had ever been before. ‘The boy is an at- 
tractive Fellow, and the story is sweet and wholesome; it would be 


interesting as well as profitable reading for young people. ($1.50. . 
J. B. Lippincott Co.)———* MORE GOOD TIMES at Hockmatack.” 
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by Mary Wells Smith, contains a story of child-life in one ot the hill- 
towns in Western Massachusetts fifty or sixty years ago, and an ef- 
fort has been made to present those times most faithfully. The 
; ow New Englanders of that day were not the hard, narrow, sor- 
id beings it has come to be the modern fashion to depict them. 
Their limited means compelled hard work and close economy, but 
their hearts were warm, their hospitality generous, and their at- 
tachments deep and strong, if not demonstrative. Children were 
brought up to obey and to work, because it was right that they 
should; but there was also much kindness and wide indulgence of 
a folks that warms to-day many a heart to the memory of old 
riends, long since passed away, but never to be forgotten. Witha 
view to setting forth this aspect of her theme, the author has writ- 
ten the story and has made it one well calculated to charm her cir- 
cle of young readers, ($1.25. Roberts Bros.)——‘ THE LITTLE 
SISTER of Wilifred,” by A. G. Plympton, is a dainty scrap of a story 
for very little people. It is all about two sisters, twins, who are sent 
to an orphan asylum as babies, and who when they leave that in- 
stitution fall into very different hands and have very different fates. 
It all turns out happily, however, and there is something very sweet 
in the manner in which it is told. ($1. Roberts Bros.) 





AS AN INTRODUCTION to her last novel, “‘ Wormwood,” Marie 
Corelli sets forth her views of the French nation. She says the 
morbidness of the modern French mind is well-known and uni- 
versally admitted; the open atheism, heartlessness, flippancy and 
flagrant immorality of the whole modern French ochodh bt thought 
is unquestioned, If a crime of more than usual cold-blooded atroc- 
ity is committed, it generally dates from Paris ; if a book or a pict- 
ure is produced that is confessedly obscene, the author or artist 
is discovered to be a Frenchman. The shop-windows and book- 
stalls of Paris are of themselves sufficient witnesses of the national 
taste in art and literature—a national taste for vice and indecent 
vulgarity which cannot be too sincerely and compassionately de- 
plored. With these sweeping and altogether preposterous gener- 
alizations with regard to the French nation and to the share it has 
had in the art and literature of the century, Marie Corelli prefaces 
the story of a man, of hitherto pure and upright life, who throws 
everything aside and goes to the dogs after his sweetheart jilts him 
by becoming a confirmed absinthe-drinker. The unhappy hero is 
presented to English readers, not as an example of what is excep- 
tionally tragic and uncommon, but simply as a very ordinary type of 
a large and ever-increasing class. Our author does not wish us to 
hold her responsible for Gaston Beauvais’s opinions, nor does she 
wish us to imagine that she has a personal acquaintance with the 
scenes she describes, And yet her “drama,” she says, is a true 
phase of the modern life of Paris. She has strung together a suc- 
cession of horrors which no doubt would have a place in the life of 
a chronic absinthe-drinker, and she has worked them up in her usual 
strained and ornate style. It is this, we suppose, that we are asked 
to exchange for the masterpieces with whieh Saweessart, Bourget 
and the author of “ The Woodman” can furnishus. ($1. Lovell, 
Coryell & Co.) 





MR, WILLIAM BLACK’ art, like his heart, is in the Highlands, 
and when he quits his native heath he leaves both behind. In 
“Wolfenberg " he takes us on a Mediterranean voyage in company 
with two American artists of opposite sexes, temperaments and 
ideals, and a third American woman, naturalized Scotch»and ap- 
parently much better acquainted with her new home at Inverfask 
than with her old one in povennss But with “ Peggy,” otherwise 
Lady Cameron, we cannot quarrel ; she is the only tolerable char- 
acter in the book. If her imputed Americanism be simply a bid for 
a cis-Atlantic circulation, it is an intelligent bid, for she is pert, 
pretty and good-natured. But the two artists are terrible bores; 
more particularly the hero of the tale. Mr. Wolfenberg is a great 
imaginative painter, Like some intelligent animals, he can see the 
wind, The subject of one of his pictures is “ Athene Entering the 
Chamber of Nausicaa,” presumably through the key-hole ; and, at 
the time when he is introduced to us, he is dreaming of painting 
Callirrhoe undergoing liquefaction for the benefit of the Athenian 
washer-women. His comrade in art, whose respect consoles him 
for his wife’s lack of sympathy, is the usual Amerian girl of English 
novelists and French deemseains: a sort of compound of Mark Twain 
and Marie Bashkirtseff ; but, by way of a little variety, it is she who 
falls victim to a Russian adventurer, who pawns her jewels (which 
Wolfenberg sacrifices his fortune to recover), marries her and ill- 
treats her. The low comedy parts are filled by a furious British 
major and a passionate Scotch poetess of advanced years. In this 
delightful company we are steamed through the Mediterranean, the 
Aegean and the Euxine, which, since they are not Scotch lochs, do 
not call out Mr. Black’s a of description. The best-written 
chapters are inspired by the author's hatred of everything Russian. 
The book is illustrated. ($1.50.) Recent issues in a new and re- 








vised but unillustrated edition of Mr. Black’s works, 90 cts. each, 
are “ The Beautiful Wretch,” ‘‘White Wings” and “ Sunrise,” 
(Harper & Bros.) 





MIss GRACE KING’s “ Tales of a Time and Place” are stories 
that are well worth putting together in a book, The Place is New 
Orleans and the region round about, and the Time is twenty or thirty 
years ago, The characters that appear are in themselves so pict- 
uresque, so un-American, so tropical and at times so passionate, 
that they need ony accurate description and a little grouping to 
become stories. The workmanship of the author is equal to the 
task. Her writing has fire and force, her observation does not stop 
at the surface, her pathos is effective because never obtrusive, and 
her local color is present not merely as a background but as an or- 
ganic thing. All the stories are good, and it is hardly necessary to 
single out one for special praise. Still it is only fair to mention 
the strong dramatic power of “* Madriléne”’ and the real pathos of 
“Bonne Maman.” ($1.25. Harper & Bros.}——* My THREE- 
LEGGED STORY-TELLER,’ by Adelaide Skeel, is a provincial-look- 
ing volume. The tripodic Scheherazade is a camera, and the book 
is a series of stories and sketches in which kodaks and kodackers 
appear as central figures, Some of the stories are funny and some 
are only facetious: all are good-humored. The book is plentifully 
interlarded with dark-room argot and will probably be enjoyed 
more by the amateur finger-stained fraternity than by the lay mi- 
nority. ($1. Philadelphia: Rufus C, Hartranft.) 





AFTER WRITING “ Cab and Caboose,” it is to be hoped that the 
author, Mr, Kirk Munroe, did not forget to apply wet towels to his 
throbbing head. Rodman Ray Blake, or Railroad Blake, as the 
boys called him, won the race of the Steel Wheel Club, which so 
angered Snyder Appleby, or Cider Apples, that he accused Rod- 
man of putting emery on his, Snyder’s, wheel. Rodman’s high 
sense of honor thereupon caused him to run away from home. He 
found ‘employment on a train as cattle-tender; had a desperate 
time with a spirited horse; found tramps in a car where there 
were valuable goods, went in, was gagged and bound, but suc- 
ceeded in springing the lock so that no one could get out; was 
promoted to a better position ; discovered a masked man in a money 
car, who sets the car on fire and escapes, springs on an engine and 
pursues the thief, and is himself arrested, but establishes his inno- 
cence ; discovered a broken bridge and gave warning, at the risk of 
his life, to the engineer of the train that was carrying the president, 
and received his reward by being made private secretary to Presi- 
dent Vanderveer. The book is illustrated. ($1.25. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.) 





THE BOOK ENTITLED “A Princess of Fiji,” by William Churchill, 
is meant to be what may be called a novel or a romance, but the 
heavy pages, only partly relieved by occasional dialogue, show at 
a glance that the work is rather a description of the Fiji Islands, 
with a very slight thread of narrative running through it. The 
reader soon finds his first .impressions confirmed, the story proving 
to be entirely secondary to the idea of recalling personal experiences 
in the lands once inhabited by cannibals. The book is a collection 
of reminiscences of some ebiletty man in Christendom, who recalls 
what he remembers of life in the Fiji Islands when far wot from 
New York and Broadway. The description of the cannibals, and 
of a cannibal feast, corrects many previous ideas about the way 
human flesh was eaten, it being rather a religious feast than a merely 
wild orgy of savagery. The Princess is, of course, a prominent 
character in the story, though the narrative involves no subtle an- 
alysis of the development of character, but only a painting in words 
of the life of a dark-skinned lady of sunny islands in a state of na- 
ture. Yet, making allowance for its limitations, the work has a 
certain fascination, To the people of the islands in question, 
there was no world save that which they could see from their high- 
est mountain-top. As far as eye could reach and two days’ sai 
a great canoe, was all the world of fact; beyond was utter void, 
unthinkable because unseen. Evidently the writer appreciates the 
wonders of nature in this far-off ocean world, and he writes with 
interest and enthusiasm of that life which ended for him half a 
century ago. As another idyll of South Sea life and of sunny mem- 
ories of the isles of a summer sea, the work is of more than passing 
interest. ($1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





“MR. FORTNER’S MARITAL CLAIMS” is another of Col. R. M. 
Johnston’s now rather numerous humorous stories of Middle 
Georgia complications and matrimonial infelicities. ‘This vein ma 
readily be overworked and its gold beaten to a thinness of impal- 
pability, One thing that never fails the author, however, is his 
quaint humor, which saves the crowding volumes of his dialect 
stories from palling on the taste. That good old word sa/is 
rarely remembered. by the successful author in the tide of his pros 
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perity. Even Dumas and Sir Walter Scott forgot it sometimes, 
though Defoe and Cervantes did not, Middle Georgia is bright, 
amusing, sometimes dramatic, but it must not be put to too great 
a strain or it willnot bear it. Lzppincott's, Dixie,and The Centu 
have already spread three-fourths of the present feast before their 
readers ; most people would consider this felicity enough. (socts. 
D. Appleton & Co,.)——** ORCHARDSCROFT,” by Elsa D’Esterre- 
Keeling, is a mildly interesting story of an artist, who, born in 
humble circumstances, attains to fame and fortune and marries a 
oung lady who proves to have been, in early years, befriended by 
is mother, ($1. Cassell & Co..——-WE HAVE ALREADY expressed 
a favorable opinion of the new “ Dryburgh ” edition of the Waverley 
Novels. The two new volumes which have = been published 
confirm the good impression made by “ Waverley,” “Guy Manner- 


ing” and “ The Antiquary,” which have preceded them, The illus- ~ 


trations to “‘ Rob Roy,” by Mr. Lockhart Bogle, are quite equal in 
merit to those of any of the other volumes. There is a glossary of 
words, phrases and allusions, and. a list of Scotch proverbs and 
familiar sayings occurring in the story. The “ Black Dwarf,” illus- 
trated by Walter Paget, and * A Legend of Montrose,” the pict- 
ures to which are again supplied by Mr. Bogle, are, as usual, 
united in one volume. ($1.25 per vol. Macmillan & Co.) 





Educational Literature 

A RECENT ISSUE in the International Education Series is ‘‘ Rous- 
seau's Emile; or, Treatise on Education,” abridged, translated and 
annotated by William H. Payne of the University.of Nashville. It 
is not a mere series of extracts, but a condensation of the original, 
so that it forms a continuous whole, and presents as much of Rous- 
seau’s work as most readers will care for. Mr. Payne has not con- 
fined himself to the work of abridgment and translation, but has 
added an introduction and copious notes, which the student of edu- 
cation will find useful. He shows a thorough appreciation of what 
is valuable in Rousseau’s ideas, but also a clear perception of his 
defects; and the notes contain much keen and intelligent criticism 
not only of Rousseau’s views, but also of some that are prevalent at 
the present day. As for the “ Emile” itself, that is too well-known 
to require analysis here, and we have no space for extended criti- 
cism, Rousseau’s chief merit lay in seeing that the education of 
children must be adapted to their mental state and to the natural 
development of their minds, and hence that methods suitable in 
teaching men may often be unsuitable in teaching children. He 
had also more sympathy with children than most men of his time, 
and the prevalence of that sentiment at the present day is partly 
due to his influence. His ideas having now become familiar, his 
own work has only a historical significance; but those who seek 
the origin of the views and practices now prevalent among edu- 
cators will find many of them in the pages of the “Emile.” (1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co.) 





“Six CENTURIES of English Poetry, from Tennyson to Chaucer,” 
by James Baldwin, Ph.D., attempts to give “typical selections ” 
from this vast field, with biographical, critical and explanatory 
notes, all in the compass of three hundred duodecimo pages. Of 
course the extracts from any one author are few and brief, and, 
though in a sense “ typical,” are entirely inadequate for giving the 

oung student a fair idea of the poet’s work. For instance, from 

ennyson we have “ The Lady of Shalott,” “The Brook” and 
“The Lotus-Eaters” ; from Gray only “ The Bard”; from Milton 
the “ Hymn on the Nativity’; and from Shakespeare some stanzas 
from “Venus and Adonis,” two songs from the plays, and two 
sonnets. We have too many books of this sort, and this is no 
better than the average of them. (84 cts, Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
~——" WORDSWORTH'S PREFACES and Essayson Poetry” have been 
edited by Mr. A. J. George in the same judicious manner that we 
have commended in his “ Selections from Wordsworth ” and “ The 
lude.” The interesting letter to Lady Beaumont, in which the 
poet refers to his indifference to the savage attacks of the critics, 
and his confidence that the poems they abuse will live and “ be 
cacious in making men wiser, better and happier,” is appended 
to the famous prefaces. (50 cts. D. C. Heath & Co.)——A 
VOLUME of “Selections from De Quincey,” edited by Henry H. 
Belfield, Ph.D., is a new issue in the Students’ Series of English 
ics. It contains the “Joan of Arc,” “The English Mail- 
Coach " (abridged), “ Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow” and 

Dinner, Real and Reputed ” (abridged). The introdaction and 
notes are concise and to the point; and the general execution is 
Praiseworthy. (42 cts. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 





“A SHORT History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE,” by Miss E. S. 
Kirkland, seems to us somewhat inferior to her Short Histories of 
d and France; but it is not below the average of. books of 
compass on the subject, intended for young students. The 

dozen or so portraits of eminent authors are decidedly better than 
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in most books of the kind; and the mechanical execution of the 
volume deserves like commendation. ($1.50. A.C, McClurg & 
Co.)——ADDITIONAL VOLUMES in the iy Classics for Schools 
are Scott’s “Ivanhoe” (50 cts.); “The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers” from Zhe Spectator (20 cts.); “Ten Selections from 
Irving’s Sketch-Book " (20 cts.) ; and Shakespeare’s “ Julius Caesar ” 
(20 cts.) ; all edited anonymously with brief introduction and foot- 
notes, intended “ to suggest rather than to explain at great length.” 
This plan will suit those teachers who object to fuller annotation, 
preferring to supplement the text-book by oral instruction or by 
sending the pupil to a reference library; but the majority of teach- 
ers, we believe, are too hard-worked to make up the deficiencies of 
such books, and the majority of schools have nothing worthy the 
name of a library. It is well, however, that both classes of teachers 
and schools should be provided for; and this new series in English 
is excellent in its way. (American Book Co.) 





‘ JOHNSON’s LIFE OF MILTON,” edited by Mr. K. Deighton, has 
the merits and the faults of his earlier books in Macmillan’s Series 
of English Classics for school use. The introduction is excellent, 
but many of the notes are of the infant-school type, which we have 
before criticised. Students of Milton or of Johnson do not need to 
be informed that amiable means “ lovable,” or that confirms means 
“ strengthens,” or that effusions are ‘ pourings forth” and instru- 
ments of action are “those agencies and media through which 
alone action is possible to human beings.” At Jeast half oft the notes 
are of this superfluous character. (40 cts. Macmillan & Co,) 
——Mkr. A. W. VERITY’S edition of “ Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Books V. and VI.,” is a scholarly piece of work, like his earlier 
books in the Pitt Press Series. The notes are very full—possibly 
too full—being in the proportion of nearly 170 pages to 60 pages 
of text. The comments on Milton's use of tradition, learned and 
popular, concerning his supernatural dramatis persone, cover 
ground to which little attention has been given by former editors. 
(75 cts. Macmillan & Co.)———* ADDISON’S CRITICISMS on Para- 
dise Lost” have been well-edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Prof. Albert S, Cook, and will be a useful supplement to the anno- 
tated editions of “ Paradise Lost” for students and teachers. 
($1.10, Ginn & Co.) ‘ 





“ THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC,” by Prof. A. S. Hill of 
Harvard, is a good practical treatise on the elements of rhetoric, 
equally suited for school use and for the private student. As the 
author says in his preface, there is no better definition of a good 
style than Swift’s—* proper words in proper places”; and he aims 
to help young writers in “ the judicious choice and the proper plac- 
ing of words.” An introduction sets forth briefly and clearly the 
leading facts of English grammar. The body of the book is in | 
three parts: the first, on words, treated in two sections, dealin 
with “ proper and improper expressions,” and with ‘‘ questions o 
choice between words equally proper”; the second, on sentences, 
similarly divided into two sections, dealing with “ good and bad 
sentences,” and with “questions of choice between sentences 
equally proper”; and the third, on paragraphs. The examples of 
bad writing are numerous, and the professor’s corrections are put 
in parallel columns. Some of the specimens are so bad that we 
might suspect them to be made up for the occasion; but we are as- 
sured that they are all found in books, newspapers or peeps 
“compositions.” That ssew should be written for snowed, and died 
for ay, unless by primary school pupils, would hardly be credited 
except for this assurance. We are glad that Prof. Hill protests 
against gotten (participle) for got and proven for proved—both 
popular nowadays, but both bad, and the latter a vile hybrid. It 
is gratifying also to find him defending the good old construction, 
the house is building, etc. Throughout he is conservative but 
sensible in his criticisms and suggestions. ($1. Harper & Bros.) 





BOOKS TREATING of the physical sciences are apt to be dry 
reading except to those who are specially attracted to their subject. 
This is due partly to the excessive use of technical terms, which 
are often employed when there is no need of them, but A seg also 
to lack of literary skill and carelessness of literary effect on the 
part of the writers, It is pleasant, therefore, to meet with a scien- 
tist who expresses himself clearly and well; and such a man we 
have in Prof. Oliver Lodge of Liverpool. His new book on the 
“ Pioneers of Science” is in the main a history of astronomy from 
the time of Copernicus to the present day. Special attention 
is given to the great discoverers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—their lives as well as their works being recounted with as 
much fulness as space permitted. The connection between the 
various thinkers is traced, and care is taken to show how each suc- 
ceeding thinker built upon and developed the ideas of his prede- 
cessors. In the latter part of the book, which treats of more recent 
times, the various topics are more briefly dealt with, and biographi- 
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cal details are omitted. Such a work, dealing with both science and 
history, is liable to contain some errors, either of fact or of judg- 
ment; but we have no space for detailed criticism. We must en- 
ter a protest, however, against the author’s depreciation of Bacon, 
though we are aware that his view is shared by some other writers. 
The book contains a large number of illustrations, which not only 
add to its attractiveness, but will be useful to young students and 

eral readers, for whom the book is chiefly intended. ($2.50. 

acmillan & Co.) 





“ PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION,” by Malcolm MacVickar, is a 
small book, giving the results of a teacher's thought and observation. 
It begins with a general discussion of the chief ends to be aimed at 
in education and of the best means for attaining those ends. Spe- 
cial stress is rightly laid on the formation of correct habits—moral, 
intellectual and physical; and a particular description is given of 
the habits that the author deems most essential. This general in- 
troduction, which is the best part of the book, is followed by a 
chapter on the importance of pure and elevated tastes, by which 
Mr. MacVickar means what are more commonly called interests ; 
and then come suggestions as to theyproper treatment of ore 

ple of various ages and in various Situations, and, last of all, 
pints on the proper training of teachers, The book contains much 
that is sound, and some things that are suggestive ; 
sition of it is inferior, the author's thoughtabeing set down in short 
and loosely connected paragraphs, thus ing a series of hints 
and suggestions rather than a systematic treatise. Such a mode of 
writing is a mistake, since it prevents the book making the impres- 
sion and having the influence that it otherwise might. (70 cts. 
Boston: Ginn & Co.) 


but the compo- 





THESE DAYS of haste and overwork demand primers in al! 
branches of learning ; men would get a general idea of any subject 
by a half-hour of easy reading: In response to such a requirement 
we have had the severai primers which have gone to build up the 
“Short History of the Christian Church,” by Bishop John Fletcher 
Hurst, D.D., LL.D, To condense the history of Christendom into 
one volume of moderate dimensions calls for'no mean skill. About 
one-third of the work is taken up with an account of the Church in 
America. Indexes and maps, together with a list of references at 
the head of each section, combine to render the Bishop's work 
available for use as a text-book in schools; ($3. Harper & Bros.) 
——THE MORE RECENT explorations in Syria have done much 
towards reconstructing Bible lore. ‘“ The City and the Land” 
gives a well-digested summary of the researches conducted by means 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund,in a course of seven lect- 
ures which were delivered severally by men whose names have 
become famous for their study and travels in the Holy Land. 
Among them Col. Sir Charles Wilson tells about Jerusalem ; Maj. C. 
R. Conder prophesies of the future of Palestine ; Dr. William Wright 
delivers the gist of his theory of the history of the forgotten mighty 
nations, the Hittites ; and W. M, Flinders Petrie describes what he 
found by digging into the Tell,or mound, of the ancient ruined 
city of Lachish of the Amorites, The book does not disappoint 
the anticipations aroused by its title. ($1:25. Macmillan & Co.) 





Insular and Continental Ignorance 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE. CRITIC :— 


I have to thank Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge in 7he Critic of Feb. 
8 for enlightening my ignorance about.‘ The Queen of Sheba.” 
I did not know that it was a novel in prose: it might have been an 
epic. Now I feel that the reviewer censured by Mr. Matthews was 
not ignorant, but unkind, It is'a medley of jokes puzzling to the 
Scottish intellect, but how could I see one of the jokes when I was 
ignorant of the facts ? 


‘“‘ Pour entendre il fallait avoir cette lumiére ” 
which Mr. Lodge has kindly supplied. 

Perhaps this contrast between insular ignorance and continental 
enlightenment has been worked hard enough among the thousands 
of modern novels, Here was one, “ The Queen of Sheba,” which 
I never saw, nor ever heard mentioned. This may be my loss, but 
it is no great crime, On the other hand I lately read an essay by 
an American critic (Mr. Lodge may be surprized) who, writing on 
Achilles, imagined that Achilles, in Homer, is invulnerable. Now this 
was continental ignorance, and the American Homerist’s ignorance 
exceeded mine, perhaps “ because he lived in a larger place,” as the 
old story says. To be ignorant of a modern novel which one is not 
criticising is little: to be ignorant of an ancient author whom one 
professes to criticise is a considerable feat. To take another piece 


of Continental ignorance ; in ‘‘ Cosmopolis,” one finds M. Bourget, 
talking of “ ce beau vers,” 


* Here lies one whose name is writ in water.” 
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In England we did not know that Keats’s epitaph was a verse, 
However, M. Bourget is right: it is a verse, but not u# beau vers, 
which goes to the tune of “ Cheer, Boys, cheer, no more of idle sor- 
row!” 

‘* Here lies one, whose name was writ in water”’! 


But Keats probably did not recognize the gay and tripping measure 
of his epitaph. Perhaps after all M. Bourget is knowing, not ig- 
norant, and Continental enlightenment scores a point. Really the 
fact of living on a piece of land unsurrounded by water has nothing 
to do with the question. 

As to “ cricket” meaning “ stool,” on which Mr. Irving Browne 
writes, the circumstance is not unknown, for the game of cricket 
has been philologically and sportively connected with stool-ball, 
But I think I have heard that there was a difficulty in finding liter- 
ary authority for “cricket’’ meaning “stool.” If so, Mr. Irving 
Browne’s letter supplies the needed reference. ‘Gladly would we 
learn ”—and see jokes too, when the point is explained. So gladly, 
that we shall be grateful indeed to any American Shakespearian who 
may know where one can find a copy of Sir Walter Scott's “ Shake- 
speare.”” Three volumes were printed in 1826, but no example 
can be found in England. Has any American library a copy ? 

To clear my character once more, I may say that if, in a recent 
review of mine, “ Marion’s men” was spelled “‘ Marian’s men,” the 
printer is to blame. Mr. Matthews has pointed out this egregious 
error to:me; ‘alas, one cannot cope with all the frivolities of com- 
positors. ‘ 

ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND, March, 1893. A. LANG, 


{Dr. W. J. Rolfe, our Shakespearian editor, to whom we referred 
Mr. Lang's inquiry, writes to us as follows :— 

“ There is a set of the three volumes (ii., iii., iv—the only ones 
published) of the edition of Shakespeare by Scott and Lockhart, in 
the Barton Collection of the Boston Public Library, It was long 
supposed to be the only copy in existence, but I believe that another 
has been found in England, in the Dyce Collection, if 1 remember 
right. It seems to have been,planned in 1822, but not published 
until 1825, or before the Constible bankruptcy in 1826, There are 
no title-pages to the volumes, but the Barton Catalogue (an elabo- 
rate and scholarly work) gives the date of the books as 1825, 
Full particulars of the edition (if Mr. Lang wants them) could be 
got from Mr. Arthur M, Knapp, Public Library, Boston.”’] 

Another Shakespearian scholar to whom we referred the ques- 
tion says :—‘ ’Twas well for Sir Walter’s reputation that the edition 
ceased, “Tis a most perfunctory performance. He might have 
contemplated a Preface which would have redeemed all—but that 
would have come in Vol. I., which is lost to everlasting redemption.” 


“ Poems of Gun and Rod” 
To THE EDITORS OP THE CRITIC :— 


It is always pleasant to come across anything by an outdoor 
writer who has himself really observed and taken note of that con- 
cerning which he writes; and it is especially pleasant to find an 
American author who knows the sights and sounds of our fields, 
woods, marshes and prairies so well that he speaks of them simply 
and naturally, evidently without temptation to say he has seen when 
he has merely read, and therefore incapable of falling into the error 
of transferring -old-world birds and flowers to our own literary 
landscape, 

Mr. Ernest McGaffey, in his * Poems of Gun and Rod,” shows that 
he has this first-hand knowledge, and in addition the capacity to tell 
what he has seen. He dwells on old Grip, the rabbit hound, lying be- 
side the rocking-chair, in frontof the hearth where the hickory back- 
log glows, because the dog is hig.friend and companion, The long- 
drawn chattering cry of the flicker, and his dipping flight, the call 
of an upland plover over the prajrie—these are in his ears and before 
his eyes as he writes. He knows the brown marshes and the put+ 
ple lines of heavy timber; he has seen the duck-hawk strike the 
flying teal; his eyes have lightened as they fell on the red beauty 
of the sumach in fall ; his pulse has quickened, as he lay behind the 
rough blind, and the howling of the wild geese smote on his eat. 
He has speared pickerel, and struck bass and trout, and seen the 
great muscallonge rise to the spoon. 

Mr. McGaffey is a young writer, and of course an unequal one; 
he occasionally strikes a note that jars, as when he utters some rather 
trite sentiment about woman’s inconstancy; but there is genuine 
poetry in the author of “ Pan,” “ The Deserted Boat,” “ Sumach, 
and many other poems in this volume. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March, £7, 1893. 








IT Is goes news that we are to have opera again at the Mett 
politan Opera House. Mr. Henry E. Abbey has secured the lease 
and promises a season of song equal, if not superior, to the last ome 
given under his management. ¥ 
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The Late M. Taine 
[The Pali Mail Budget) 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY has been again deprived of one of its 
most distinguished members by the death of M. Henri [séc] Taine. 
Although it was by no means unexpected, the news of his death 
caused considerable excitement in literary circles, and the proba- 
bilities as to who will occupy his fauteuil are already being dis- 
cussed, It is, of course, rather early to venture a prophecy, even 
if it were quite decent to do so, but I cannot help fancying that M. 
Bourget, who was always regarded as the favorite pupil or disciple 
of Taine, will most likely succeed his master, 

It is unnecessary to state that the indefatigable M. Zola will 
once more be a candidate. He has never succeeded in getting more 
votes than he could : 
count on the fingers of 
one hand, but he is a 
believer in the efficacy 
of “pegging away,’ 
and has determined to 
once more come for- 
ward as a candidate. 

I called upon him on 
Monday afternoon, and 
he told me that as 
soon as the proper and 
orthodox delay of a 
month had expired he 
intended to once more 
address a circular let- 
ter to the Academi- 
cians, On being asked 
his opinion of Taine, 
M, Zola replied :— 

“T consider Taine to 
have been one of the 
best writers and great- 
est intellects of the 
century. There are 
three authors who have 
exercised a great influ- 
ence over me; they are 
Musset, Flaubert and 
Taine. Whatever 
method I possess, I 
owe to this last. I have 
applied to the novel 
the ideas which he fol- 
lowed in his scientific 
and his historic es- 
says.” 
“ Did you know him 
personally?” I asked. 
“Yes. I first met him 
when I was at Hach 
ette’s in 1865. He used 
to come down to the 
office of an afternoon, 
and took a great lik 
ing tome. I remember 
I confided to him my 
intention to become a 
journalist, and he did 
is best to dissuade me 
from the project, ad- 
vising me to become a 
tutor, and even offer- 
ing to procure me 
some pupils. I re- 
fused, as I felt drawn 
towards journalism, 
and did not understand his repugnance to it. I lost sight of him 
soon after that interview, fe did not see him again till we met at 
Flaubert's house, seven or eight years later. A misunderstanding 
Connected with literary matters sprang up between us, and it 
lasted till the day of his death. Taine never voted for me at the 
Academy. It would be strange if I obtained his seat, but I do not 
we to offer myself if Paul Bourget comes forward, as I think he 

in some degree entitled to Taine’s fauteutl.” 

On em | Zola I called upon M. Francois Coppée, who ex- 
Pressed the hope that Zola would succeed Taine at the Academy, 

n, he confessed, he did not see much chance of it. I had a 
minutes’ conversation with him about Taine. “ His erudition 
Was only equalled by his industry,” said M. Coppée. “He was a 
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devourer of books, and before beginning a new work. would get 
together an appalling mass of notes and documents. His works 
will be of invaluable assistance to historians who come after him. 
As a critic he was splendid. I re-read lately his criticisms on Eng- 
lish literature, and was as much delighted as at the first perusal. 
Some passages, notably those concerning Lord Byron and Daniei 
Defoe, are almost sublime; but I do not know that he was alto- 
gether fair to some others—for instance, Dickens, Scott and Words- 
worth, for each of whom I have a particular admiration.” 

M. Robert de Bonniéres, whom wie saw, thinks that Taine will 
exercise a great influence not only upon the present but upon the 
coming generation. “‘ He was,” he said, “like Lord Bacon, and 
had taken all human knowledge to be his province, and his intel- 
lect had exercised itself on the most dissinilar subjects. .He was 

quiet and unassum- 

Ving, and would far 
rather listen than talk. 
When he was in soci- 
ety he intuitively 
picked out the best 
talkers, and would 
draw from them their 
ideas, They doubt- 
less appeared in his 
books, but so meta- 
morphosed that the 
original utterer did 
not recognize them. 
He had his disciples, 
of whom the best was 
Paul Bourget.” 

Knowing that M. 
Francisque Sarcey, 
the well-known the- 
atrical critic, was a 
great friend of the de- 
ceased Academician, 
I next called upon 
him. Hetold methat 
he had already been 
interviewed but a few 
minutes before, and 
could only repeat 
what he had already 
said, 

“Taine and I were 
schoolfellows,” said 
M. Sarcey, “ and. the 
friendship that sprahg 
up between us in those 
days—it was in 1848— 
has lasted ever since. 
Even then we all look- 
ed up to him for his 
learning, and when 
there was anything we 
did not know about 
would say, ‘ Let us go 
and ask the grand 
bicheron, We 
thought him wonder- 
ful, for it was rumored 
among us that he had 
invented a new school 
of ery gene § ‘all by 
himself.’ A few years 
afterwards Taine and 
myself were both 
writing for an educa- 
tional paper published 
by Hachette, Taine 

fell ill, and was ordered by the doctor to go to the Pyrenees. 
He did not possess a halfpenny in the world, and Hachette 
advanced him his travelling expenses, saying he could repay 
them by writing a guide to the district. aine went, and 
when he came Back Ronded the publisher the MS. of the ‘ Voy- 
age aux Pyrénées.’ Hachette read it and told the author that 
it was not in the slightest degree like a guide, but was a capital 
book all the same. The next year he brought out his work on 
‘The French Philosophers of the Nineteenth Century,’ and from 
that moment his reputation was made. I will leave to others the 
task of describing what he did and what he became—for me, I pre- 
fer to think of him as the bright, clever schoolboy, one of a band 
which Time has terribly diminished.” 
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M. Maurice Barrés is thought by many to stand the best chance 
of succeeding Taine at the sepa and is almost sure to get in 
if M. Paul Bourget does not come forward. He was a great ad- 
mirer of Taine, and I found him much depressed at the news of 
his death. He, like Zola, was much struck with the “method” 
shown by Taine in his works. ‘ His ambition was,” said M. Bar- 
rés, ‘to see everything clearly himself, and make it clear to his 
readers, He was a literary analyst, and when he touched a sub- 
ject he brought it down to its oe parts with the same 
careful research and delicacy that a chemist would employ in test- 
ing a strange substance. I cannot say off-hand what will be his 
influence on French literature. 1 think, however, that he had of 
late years lost the grip he once possessed on the more progressive 
school of young authors, who regarded him partly as having 
‘dropped from the van to the rear.’ This was, perhaps, partly 
Owing to his having allied himself with the ‘ ducal party,’ as it is 
termed in the Academy.” 

M. Alphonse Daudet had also but recently heard the news when 
I called upon him. “ Another of the men whom I admired,” he 
said, “ and this time a greater than Renan is gone. Yes, I place 
Taine above Renan, both as a writer and a philosopher. ad- 
mired him unreservedly. There are pages in some of his works, 
more especially in his ‘English Literature, which cannot be for- 
gotten by anyone who reads them. He was an indefatigable 
worker, too, but could not work unless he was isolated from his 
fellow-men, He hated noise, and consequently hated sensational- 
ism, and to that I attribute his coolness towards Zola. Bourget 
will be his best successor—of that I think there can be no doubt.” 
R. H, SHERARD. 


( The National Observer) 

M. Taine belonged to another age than ours. Literature—in 
France especially—has been driven of late into back-waters. The 
broad, suave stream is constantly interrupted from its course. The 
modern Frenchmanis not content with being a /#t/¢ra‘eur, he must 
needs also im himself a realist, a decadent, a symbolist or 
what not. t Taine was content with the ancient designation, 
and he was not so much a chef a’ école as a master of all the 
schools. Has not Zola proclaimed his indebtedness? Do not the 
philosophers and historians bow the knee? And has he not raised 
unto himself a monument of criticism which the students of litera- 
ture may still contemplate with respect and admiration ? 

He was not primarily a writer. Though his style is lucid, after 
the habit of his country, it is none the less hopelessly pedestrian, 
There is no stamp of personality on his page. He expresses his 
meaning with itiees logic, but, if you remember his conclusions, 
you seldom carry away the echo of a phrase, His talent for anal- 
ysis was always conspicuous, and he reinforced his native espr7¢ 
with an erudition, a faculty of research which were almost Teu- 
tonic in their patient accuracy. In England, at any rate, his repu- 
tation rests upon his “ Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise,” a work 
which, despite its faults, is scarce likely to be supplanted. Now, 
M. Taine looked upon literature as the raw material of speculation, 
For him 
caprice of a flushed fantasy, but a copy in little of prevailing man- 
ners. In fact, he made small allowance for the man of genius and 
was ever eloquent in praise of the spirit of the age. Hence his 
criticism is too often misguided by pedantry, his appreciation blunted 
by his parts pris. Now and again the reader cannot but conclude 
that thus, and thus only, would Taine have written concerning any 
other manifestation of human But, when this fault is ac- 
knowledged, there remains little to register save admiration, The 
historian of our literature had exhausted the field of knowledge. 
His achievement indeed is unique. No other foreigner has ever 
mastered the subtleties of our speech so efficiently as to understand, 
as did Taine, both Shakespeare and Swift, He has read his books, 
he marshalls his facts with amazing tact and precision. Even his 
criticism, cast as it was in scientific mould, at times surprises 
the reader by its insight and ingenuity. Nor is there any taint of 
eee upon the work, Authorities are continually quoted 
to support the argument, and not even was the drudgery of bibliog- 
raphy shirked. And yet the book in a measure leaves you cold. 
The 0, spirit perpetually obtrudes. The critic thinks more 
of milieu than of the man, and you are convinced that his most 
cherished theory is instantly upset at the touch of genius, which 
rises not only above its own surroundings, but above the teaching of 
philosophy, controverting the most nicely balanced theories of critics 
and psychologists. 

Taking up the literature of England as the material of his anal- 
ysis, M. Taine was seldom alive to the esthetic signiticance of his 
subject. The glory of words, the splendor of phrases makes but a 
dull appeal to him. Though he 1s as curious of tendencies and of 
impulses as a German professor, his Gallic wit, his characteristic 
verve preserve him from the pit of pedantry and misappreciation. 
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But we would that his ear had been more attuned to the purely 
sensuous fascination of literature, For, as it is, a study of Taine 
is not seldom sug estive of false issues, and the scholar, grounded 
upon the “ English Literature,” must unlearn much, before he ar- 
rives at a true and vital understanding. But one faculty is never 
absent. Analysis distinguishes every line of M. Taine’s encyclo- 
pedic works. Whatever was the material of his research he 
threw it all into the same crucible. Politics, philosophy, literature 
—it matters not which employed his research, his conclusions and 
deductions were pretty much the same. Though on this side of 
the Channel his “ Littérature Anglaise” is most widely known, it is 
not his masterpiece. In breadth, dignity and import “ Les Origines 
de la France Contemporaine ”’ is infinitely greater. No more crush- 
ing indictment of the Revolution and of the Spirit of Democracy 
was ever drafted. It was written of course with an eye upon 
the policy of modern France, and its study may be continental to 
all = of anarchy and lawlessness. This monument of re- 
search it was which fixed M, Taine’s position in French Literature 
and which opened to him the doors of the Académie. His historical 
method is in a sense out of date. Though he quotes authorities 
innumerable, he does not accurately weigh their veracity—nay, he 
is apt to adduce them impartially, as ough of equal credibility 
and importance. But he has contrived to give an air of reality and 
conviction to his picture of manners, which the most brilliant pupil 
of the Ecole des Chartes is likely to miss. Indeed he stands mid- 
way between the ancient historian, who despised authorities, and 
the modern, who reverences nothing else. And if it can scarce be 
said that “ Les Origines”’ is great literature, at least it is great his- 
tory in so far as it is a body of political instruction as well as a 
luminous record of the past. 

But it is rather by his indirect influence than by his absolute 
achievement that M. Taine holds his place in the world. He has 
shown his countrymen the way of psychological analysis. As we 
have said, M. Zola has openly professed his allegiance, and though 
we have not much to be grateful for in M. Bourget’s meticulous 
romance, yet it should not be overlooked that the author of “ Le 
Disciple ” is a pupil also of the author of “ Les Origines.” But M. 
Taine was not of a school but of France. When Renan died he 
was left almost the sole representative of the older method. Where 
others are free-lances, he fought under the banner of France; and 
if his achievements are less brilliant than one expects of Gallic wit 
and Gallic insight, they provide compensation in a more than Ang- 
lo-Saxon solidity. In England he has built an imperishable monu- 
ment. In France he lives not only in his works, but in a salutary 
influence widely imposed. 





A New Card-Catalogue Device 


THERE Is Now in operation at the San Francisco Free Public 
Library a new cataloguing device, the invention of Alexander 
J. Rudolph, which is intended to supersede the present sys- 
tem of cataloguing by cards, The San Francisco Chronicle 
describes it thus :— 


Although the machines may be made of any size, those at the 
library are about four feet high and 20x26 inches square. They 
resemble polished oak wood boxes, and being on castors may be 
located in any part of a room, as convenience may require. The 
top or lid is made of glass, and beneath this are four leaves or slips, 
which are presented to view. These leaves are a part of an endless 
chain of 800 slips. They are arranged alphabetically with a large 
catch letter at the top, and by means of a crank are run over two 
wooden cylinders, appearing in order as they are required for ref- 
erence. 

When these leaves pass from view they drop into the case below 
and are caught on a metal yoke, formed like the arc of a circle by 
small rods, which extend from each tenth leaf. They thus han 
suspended in groups of ten leaves each, forming part of the continua’ 
chain, and ready to be sent on their journey over the cylinder again 
when required. 

Each of the leaves as seen under the glass has edges of grooved 
metal into which slips of equal width and of any required depth 
may be slipped under the appropriate index letter. For example, 
slips bearing the name of the author, Adams, and his works, are 
placed in position on a leaf. Should this author issue another work, 
the slips are pushed apart so as to make room for another slip 
bearing the title of his latest production ; and when it has assumed 
its proper place in alphabetical order, the slips are pushed up again 
into close position, As each of these leaves will contain as many 
words as a royal octavo page of print, the information presented to 
a librarian by 800 of them is very considerable. 

Accompanying the catalogue machine is an ingenious papéf- 
cutting device, which permits of the slips required for insertion in the 
leaves being cut to a very narrow and uniform depth if so desired. 
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Boston Letter 


THERE HAS been a great deal of attention paid in Boston this 
t week to the début as a public lecturer of Mr. T, H. Bartlett, 
the sculptor. The most prominent people in Boston have been in- 
terested in his experiment, and from all I hear have been very 
much pleased with the result. One of the lectures was devoted to 
Millet, about whom it will be remembered Mr, Bartlett wrote in a 
recent number of Scrizbner’s; another to Abraham Lincoln; and 
still another to Frémiet, Rodin and Aubé, with whom he enjoyed 
rsonal friendship in France, I was curious to know how Mr. 
Gectlest happened to take up this new line of work and, in answer 
to my inquiries, was told by a friend of his that he began in an 
effort to please the boys at the Institute of Technology by givin 
some vivacious talks, out of the routine, on art subjects. Althoug 
entirely optional, this voluntary course quickly attracted hosts of 
boys, and the success was so great that Mr. Bartlett decided to fol- 
low it up in public. 

Mr. Bartlett was a great friend of the late William M. Hunt, the 
artist; and several years ago he spent considerable time at Barbi- 
zon and there became 
very intimate with Mil- 
let and the men of the 
Barbizon school. In 
the literary field he is, 
perhaps, best known as 
a writer on subjects of 
art intimately connected 
with Millet and his 
contemporaries, T, H. 
Bartlett is the father of 
Paul Bartlett, the dis- 
tinguished sculptor now 
living in Paris. He isa 
man of remarkable per- 
sonal force, strong con- 
victions, and in_ his 
expression of  senti- 
ment and conviction his 
ov is picturesque. 
Although as a sculptor 
he is not so well known 
and has not been per- 
haps fertile, his influ- 
ence in the art of 
statuary has indirectl 
been ver secdiouneait 
It is rather as a critic 
and as a stimulator that 
he will be known. 

The Boston Society of 
Architects has offered 
five prizes of $50 each 
for the best plan of re- 
mg a embel- 

ing Cople uare, 
the plan to Prelude? some 
monumental adorn- 
ment. In ageneral way 
their scheme would in- 
volve the turning of the 
triangle into a square 
and the placing ‘of the 
monument to Dr. Brooksin one of the angles of the church ground. 
. Nathan Appleton, who was so prominent in securing the 
Columbus Statue, at a meeting of the Bostonian Society the other 
day advocated that both grass-plots in Copley Square be removed, 
and that the Brewer Fountain be taken from the common and 
inthe Square. He also urged that the statues of John Win- 

throp, John Adams, Story and Otis in the chapel at Mt. Auburn be 
transferred to some public building in Boston where people could 
See them, as the cemetery chapel is closed except at certain times. 
Probably readers of The Critic have already seen the edition of 
lips Brooks’s Addresses, recently published by Charles E. 

& Co., and if so they will be interested to know that artist's 

proofs of the handsome etched portrait by W. H. W. Bicknell, 
h forms the frontispiece of that work, have been prepared to 
meet the public demand. The eons srs H. Ward, who writes 

N€ introduction to the Addresses, had tnany sources of informa- 

tion for his article on Bishop Brooks, and is well-known in Boston 

his familiarity with literary as well as religious matters. 

He is the author of the “ Life of Bishop White” in the Makers of 
a Series. 

; mn people at present are certainly not suffering for oppor- 
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tunity to see beautiful paintings when we have such free art exhi- 

bitions as that now being carried on at the South End. The treas- 

ures of art belonging to the pore, # any ov of Boston are loaned 
rs, 


for the occasion. Mrs, Hemenway, ontgomery Sears, Mr. 
William Minot and others contribute to the list, while the Art 
Club sends Henry Landham’s “ Village Smith.” Hunt's “ Niagara 
Falls,” and “Goddess of Dawn,” Sully’s “ Picture of a Child,” 
Thaulon's “Winter Scene,” Monet's “‘Snow-Storm,” Duveneck’'s 
“ Turkish Page,” and other works of similar character are hung in 
the old Franklin Hall and viewed by from one to two thousand 

ople each day. The opening ceremonies were conducted by 

ieut.-Gov. Wolcott. 

“ Butler’s Book” is still before the courts, although its author has 
passed away. It will beremembered that the C, F. Jewett Publishing 


* Co, was _— a finding of $2500 as damages on account of the re- 


fusal of Gen, Butler to allow that house to publish the work, and 
now the final arguments have been presented before the full bench 
of the Supreme Court, In the course of the arguments of the 
counsel for the defense, an interesting point was brought out to 
this effect. It was argued that the contract of the Jewett Company 
was illegal because un- 
der the contract Gen. 
Butler was to protect 
the publisher from any 
damage by reason of 
libel suits. Whatever 
the legal bearing of this 
argument, it seems to 
me interesting to know 
that the General evi- 
dently expected on- 
slaughts on account of 
his vigorous writing and 
was prepared to stand 
behind whatever he 
said. Willotherauthors 
do the same for their 

ublishers ? The case 

as not yet been finally 
decided, 

The recent death of 
the Rev. Robert C. 
Waterston removed one 
who stood next to the 
oldest survivor of all 
those notable gentle- 
men who have received 
honorary degrees from | 
Harvard, his —_ 
dating back to 1844. 
Mr. Waterston was a 
member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical So- 
ciety, and under his will 
that Society receives 
$40,000, in four instal- 
ments of $10,000 each, 
under certain condi- 
tions. Ultimately the 
library, the collections 
of pamphlets, the manu- 
scripts and autographs 
belonging to Mr, Water- 
ston will go to the Society, but during the lifetime of his widow 
they are to remain in her possession. The money gifts are intended 
to forward the printing and publishing of manuscripts, etc., now 
in the Society's possession or coming into its possession through 
this will. The will also bequeaths $10,000 to the Society of Natural 
History and makes other public bequests. 

The report of the exercises held in Amesbury on Dec. 17, 1892, 
in commemoration of the life and labors of Whittier, is to be printed 
in a “ limited edition” very soon, the book also containing a short 
biographical sketch of the poet's life and an account of the funeral 
services, 


BostTon, March 21, 1893. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





Chicago Letter 


THE DECISIONS of the Chicago art jury in the matter of pictures 
for the World’s Fair have aroused almost as much rancour as did 
those of the New York artists, but they would be unique indeed if 
no one criticised them. The fact that seven-eighths of the paint- 
ings submitted were rejected foretold a large amount of discon- 
tent, but for the most part the disappointed have remained dis- 
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creetly silent. A large proportion of them hailed from small 
Western towns, where the opportunities for study are somewhat 
restricted, and. 1 am told that great was the merriment of the jury 
during its three days’ session. Ambitious farmers’ daughters sent 
in their test efforts, painted entirely by hand,.and teachers of 
drawing in Podunk contributed landscapes which had been the ad- 
miration and despair of their pupils. There is a touch of pathos, 
which Mary Wilkins alone has probed, in these restricted lives, 
hopeful, industrious, ambitious, p odding along in ignorance of the 
fact that their labor is fruitless. If they would only be content 
with the applause of their neighbors the average of happiness in 
the world might be a trifle higher. 
From a ranch in Texas came a picture which showed a genuine 
honest endeavor on the part of the painter to reproduce something 
that he knew and loved; a note accompanied it, in which the man 
wrote that he had never had the opportunity for instruction, but 
that he had worked seneclenneney for many years in the hope of 
achieving an end worthy of the effort. But this picture fell below 
the pon a and the plucky Texan will have to endure rejection. 
Another case which appeals less forcibly to one’s sympathy is that 
of a man who has the true American push. He sent in a picture 
twenty feet long of the Capitol at Washington, painted from a pho- 
tograph, as the creator of this masterpiece has never seen the build- 
ing. His modesty also commends him to our admiration, for he 
valued this amount of paint at the meagre sum of ten thousand 
dollars, 
The most amusing phase of the controversy resulting from the 
selections connects itself with a prominent Chicago painter who 
was on the jury. No less than six of his works were among those 
accepted, and no other artist, with the exception of one from Min- 
neapolis, who was also a member of the jury, approaches this num- 
ber. When asked for an explanation of the discrepancy, the Chi- 
cagoan replied that “the members of the jury were of course ex- 
pal pe with their laurels still to win! exempt, and not 
ashamed to take advantage of the privilege! Naturally it is onl 
the small men of the jury who would lay themselves open to suc 
a suspicion, but it leads one to ask why men of that calibre should 
be honored with such a responsibility. 
The Chicago Society of Artists contemplates a spring exhibition 
which will afford some slight solace to many a’ disappointed 
painter. It will be open in April and May, and, though it is not 
ostensibly a gathering of the rejected pictures, it will probably come 
to that in the end. The Society is at present holding its Black and 
White exhibition, which is always the most popular of the year. 
Much clever work is hung, and the show as a whole has a certain 
vivacity and charm. Several dashing things by W. T. Smedley are 
doubtless familiar in New York, and they have chzc enough to give 
character to any exhibition. F.H. Lungren sends some spirited 
little sketches in pencil of toreadors and horses, and so clever in 
drawing and characterization was Lawton Parker’s group of fifteen- 
minute sketches that it was justly given a prize, The other award 
to Miss Benedict's crayon drawing is less righteous, though her 
work is strong and tincere. Jules Guerin, who is one of the most 
talented aquarellists in the city, contributes an interesting study of 
dockage in New Orleans. Thurber is exhibiting a number of Hop- 
kinson Smith's pretty Venetian water-colors, easily executed after 
a simple recipe. At meee some American water-colors which 
haye been seen in New York are hung; a portfolio of prints which 
were selected by Mr. Keppel for exhibition in the Woman's Build- 
ing, is also here temporarily. They make a creditable showing for 
women as etchers and engravers, but the record is not a remark- 
able one, 
Eugene Field's ‘Second Book of Verse,” which the Messrs, 
Scribner are about to publish, was printed last fall for private dis- 
tribution. An edition of three hundred copies on handmade paper 
was then issued by Melville E, Stone, who sympathizes with Mr. 
Field's taste for well-printed books. While it was in press the 
publication of “ With Trumpet and Drum” was suddenly decided 
on; and that volume, issued just before the holidays, consisted of 
the poems for children contained in both the first and second books 
of verse. The present volume does not approach the first in point 
of excellence ; its verse has less of the spontaneity and little of the 
sincerity which gave the first book its peculiar charm. Mr. Field 
seems to be following in the old lines without the old inspiration; 
he prints many pretty, jingling verses, and some good humorous 
ones,—notably the imitation of Watts, and “ Dibdin’s Ghost,” 
which is delightfully clever,—but this volume contains only two or 
three true poems. Of these “The Singing in God’s Acre,” the 
_ Armenian Lullaby, “ Poet and King,” “Bet lehem-Town,” “ But- 

a Poppy, Forget-me-not,” and “ Lizzie” are the most notable. 
The last is in dialect, but as a rule Mr. Field’s dialect is strained 
and artificial. He cannot help dropping it now and then for his 
accustomed vernacular, and the combination is hardly successful. 
The truth is that Mr. Field is too clever and much too popular to 
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be allowed to throw away all of his energies upon art. So he has 
written nothing for the second book comparable to the beautiful 
lullabies in the first, nothing of as fine a quality as “ Little Boy 
Blue,” nothing as simple and genuine as “Our Two Opinions,” 
The Scribners will also publish soon the spirited translations of 
Horace by Eugene and R. M. Field. An ¢dztion de luxe of this 
volume, daintily illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, was printed 
more than a year ago for Francis Wilson. 

I heard a good story the other day in connection with the first 
meeting of the Contributors’ Club, of which I wrote you last week, 
Major Kirkland, the author of “ Zury,” read on that occasion a 
sketch of that famous character, which was only recently written 
and had.never been printed. He was congratulated afterwards by 
ope’ of the social lights of the Club, who was overjoyed because he 
had-read that particular chapter, which was the one she most ad- 
mired in his novel. ‘ Mrs. Robinson is a very charming woman,” 
said the Major pensively, in relating the incident, “ but she doesn't 
read our books.” 


CHICAGO, Tuesday, 21 March, 1893. Lucy MONROE, 





London Letter 


IT IS PROVERBIALLY easy to deal in paradoxes, and proverbially 
futile. Yet, at the risk of being accused of facile futility, I firmly 
believe that the winter from which the literary world is just emerg- 
ing has been at once as stagnant and as suggestive as a student of 
development could desire. Little has happened; but much is 
astir. ‘‘ A storm is coming, though the woudl are still.” The books 
of the season have been uninspiring enough. No great creative 
work of fiction has been issued for months; readers who, during 
the corresponding weeks of 1891-2, were indulged by three 
vastly engrossing novels, “ Tess of the D’Urhervilles,’ “The 
Little Minister” and “ David Grieve,” have been forced to content 
their imaginations with captivities in the Mahdi's camp, or joggin 
journeys through Connemara in a governess cart—things goo 
enough in their way, but still not literature. 

The fact is that the whole field of literary activity has been para- 
lyzed by the death of Tennyson. Authors themselves are prob- 
ably unconscious of the cause of their want of alacrity ; but the 
cause is there, all the same. Literature is left leaderless; there is 
a sort of restless discomfort in the air; we have not yet settled 
down after the blow. Memory and attention are still centred on 
the loss which the evorld of letters has sustained. Throughout 
the winter the demand for Tennyson's work has kept printers and 
booksellers busy: the monthly bulletins of a certain literary journal 
show that the interest of the reading public has been almost en- 
tirely retrospective—every one has been opening once more the 
familiar green covers to whose contents the final “ Finis’ has been 
written: For a few weeks after the Laureate’s death the air was 
full of suppressed excitement and animation: it seemed as though 
the prospect of a change in the literary kingship were to give a new 
impetus to poetry. But the moment passed: no new Laureate was 
appointed; a calm followed, but it was the calm of stagnation. 
Literature seemed at a standstill, and a new Home Rule bill was 
far more interesting to the man in the street than the reminiscences 
of a country squire or a rural dean, I recently saw a letter from 
one of our leading publishers, complaining that, during the week in 
which Mr. Gladstone moved his Bill, the sale of books declined to 
one-third of its normal quantity. Small wonder, then, that the book 
of the season was the confession of a political spy, 

And yet, I think, it has been a suggestive season, if a stagnant 
one. Literary activity must be fed by current events; if the home 
life is dull and inanimate, the inspiration is certain to be sought 
abroad. And so the past winter has found English literature turn- 
ing to the Continent for aid, and the latest movement is, | think, 
rather ominously un-English. 

‘* When shall we hear an English song again?” 

says one of our youngest singers, and something may, perhaps, be 
urged in support of his rather querulous complaint. I am not, of 
course, going to dwell on Mr. Wilde's clever and dramatic “ Salome”: 
that is a freak pure and simple, and only in the smallest degree a 
sign of the times. But the tendency which his essay in imitation 
indicates has a wider radius than Maeterlinck. I said that there 
had been no literary activity during the winter. I was a 
There has been one very constant little rivulet trickling throu 
the barren fields. The minor poets have been full of movement. 
Beautiful little volumes, printed in delicate type on hand-made 
paper, issued in the richest bindings and the smallest editions pos- 
sible, have appeared unceasingly from the shelves of a new 
artistic publishing-house. Perhaps there has not been for years $0 
ready a supply amines verse ; and we ought, it might be argued, 
to trace a very real interest in national literature from the a 
lar fact that these editions are usually announced as sold up betore 
they appear at all. But their tone is so imitatively French that 
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they can scarcely be regarded as a phase of English literature at all. 
For the moment, most of our minor verse is inspired by foreign 
models. 

The drama is also affected, though here the Continental element 
is of more value, There was room for a new spirit on the stage, 
and the drama which has come to us had at least human nature at 
its call. The energy of two or three enthusiasts has given us what 
seems likely to develop into a permanent Independent Theatre, and 
several successful performances have been given there. The plays 

roduced have been almost entirely foreign; but two dramas of 
English origin have been presented, ‘“ Widowers’ Houses,” by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, and “ The Strike at Arlingford,” by Mr, George 
Moore. Each of these plays shows how enormous is the influence 
which Scandinavian dramatic literature is exercising upon the Lon- 
don of the hour. Miss Janet Achurch and Mr. Charles Charring- 
ton have opened the Royalty Theatre, too, with Dr. Richard Voss’s 
«Alexandra ” and Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House,” and finally we have had 
an entirely successful production of the latter’s latest and most 
subtle drama, ‘“‘ The Master Builder.” Readers, so far distant as 
New York, noticing the accounts of these productions in, the daily 
papers and reviews, would, I think, form a very inadequate idea of 
the interest which London takes in Ibsen’s work. The dramatic 
critics, with some two or three exceptions, are so opposed to this 
foreign invasion, and so confirmed in their allegiance to conven- 
tional drama, that their criticisms seem to imply the continual fail- 
ure of every attempt to interpret Ibsen upon the London stage. 
As a matter of fact, the interest taken in every new play of his is 
very considerable, Every one interested in literature feels that his 
influence is one which cannot be overlooked : even those who are 
least sympathetic go to ‘see his plays; and on the first afternoon of 
“ The Master Builder,” when the theatre was full of an audience, 
half of which, at least, must have been anti-lbsenite, the drama 
held the attention breathless from start to finish. 

I had much more to say about this Continental tendency of cur- 
rent literature, but I am reminded that the space at my disposal is 
limited, Otherwise I should have liked to notice the thoroughly 
French tone of Mr. Marriott Watson’s “ Diogenes of London,” and 
of Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe’s “ Wreckage,” a volume of stories 
by a new writer, which contain, I think, samples of the most vivid 
and un-English realism I ever encountered. 

But we have paused long enough to notice the momentary tend- 
ency. Its future development will be a matter of vital interest. 

Meanwhile, we have one really serious work of pure literature to 
rejoice over—Mr, Walter Pater’s “ Plato and Platonism.” All great 
work is a thing of growth, and Mr. Pater’s book has had a pictu- 

resque history. As long ago as 1890 he announced a series of lect- 
ures on Plato to be given in one of the small lecture-rooms in 
Brasenose College, Oxford. The first address was given, and its 
interest and charm were noised abroad. Within a week or two 
Mr. Pater found that his audience had so grown in numbers as to 
overflow every available seat in the room he had selected; and he 
was forced—(a rare occurrence in a lecturer’s experience)—to trans- 
port his hearers to one of the larger public halls of the University. 
And now the lectures reappear in the form of a complete and full- 
orbed study of the life, philosophy and influence of Plato—a book 
which the Librarian of the Bodleian may well be proud to set be- 
side Dr. Jowett’s contributions to the same subject. It is a great 
work, full of rich phraseology and even richer thought, which serves 
to mark even more clearly than before the gradual accession of 
Mr. Pater to a permanent and leading position among the makers 
of English literature. The season which has produced such a work 
must, when all is said and done, be allowed its claim to progress. 

7 March, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Mme. Adam and George Sand 


IN THE MARCH North American Review, Mme. Adam, editor 
of the Nouvelle Revue, gives some of her recollections of Geo: 
Sand. In this article she speaks of a little journey made in 1 
with Mme, Sand, “ ia prea of a scene for a romance.” This par- 
ticular trip “served as a frame for the novel ‘ Malgré Tout,’ of 
which the Empress Eugénie was generally said to be the heroine.” 
Mme, Adam never asked Mme. Sand if this were true, for she 
would have received the answer made her a hundred times before : 
~~ While I always make use of my own observations in my books, 

do not write novels 4 clef.” 

“Mme. Sand had come to Paris from Nohant, and one morning 
we all—M. Adam, Edmond Pianchut, my daughter and myseli— 
Started + tian “i aeons ~ qr ge sap Sand ae ne 
‘Same of dominoes, which they pla with great skill. ey 
always carried a set with them ation poo tn on a journey, and no 
Sooner would we have started than they would begin making the 
Most amazing combinations. They would have nearly worked out 
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some wonderful mathematical problem, when the train, with a sud- 
den movement, would send the baggage, and, of course, the domi- 
noes, in all directions, which would put us into fits of laughter and 
them into a very bad temper. In another instant, however, all 
would be serene once more, and they would start again with more 
enthusiasm than ever.” 


On —s, at Ste. Ménéhould, they hastened to the famous 


hotel, where Mme. Sand at once ordered dinner. There was no 
scarcity of well-cooked food, but a pint of water was all they could 











Mug. Apam 


find for bathing purposes. They spent the night at Verdun, but 
Mme, Adam and on daughter did not sleep. ere had been no 
Mr. Carlyle in this hotel making war on the common enemy, and 
they were driven from their beds, “We rw for three or four 
hours,” says Mme. Adam, * but were afraid of being late, as Mme. 
Sand exacted from us the extraordinary punctuality which she in- 
variably practised herself. When we met our great friend, we told 
her of our lamentable adventure. She shrugged her shoulders, did 
not give us one word of commiseration, and smilingly replied :— 
‘See what you get from not smoking! ‘Two or three cigarettes, or 
half a cigar, would have chased them all away. Travellers, saje 
or female, who don’t smoke, are not travellers at all,’ ‘And 
Christopher Columbus?’ said Alice, my daughter, with an inquir- 
ing air; ‘ he could not, then, claim the reputation of being a travel- 
ler, as he did not smoke?’ 

“* You have no luck, Topaze, in your choice of an example,’ re- 
plied Mme. Sand—Topaze being the name she called et a ter. 
‘You ought to know that he discovered America with the sole ob- 
ject of endowing suffering humanity with the benefits of tobacco; 
and remember this, you most ignorant of girls, as soon as Colum- 
bus discovered the isle of Cuba, he charged two men of his ship to 
take him ashore. He returned saying that he had seen many men 
and women, Indians, with little lighted tubes, inhaling a delicious 
scented smoke, These happy people were smoking. When you 
have become learned, Mademoiselle, you will have the right to 
ai e.’ ” 

me. Sand was a most delightful travelling companion, “ Noth- 
ing,” Mme. Adam tells us, “ could give an idea of her youth or gay- 
ety when she was on an excursion; she pitted us one against the 
other, and batted our ideas about like balls, her own serving as the 
racket. This used to amuse her to a great extent. She walked 
along—her cigarette in her mouth—notwithstanding her sixty-five 
years, with such agility that it was with difficulty that we kept up 
with her, Although she ee to be entirely occupied with us 
and our jokes, she nevertheless observed all that was going on 
about her, discovering, perhaps, in the distance some rare flower 
for her greenhouse, noting some effect of nature that she would 
afterwards write about, ‘ taking in’ the sky, the earth and the vista 
with her large eyes. ‘She could see out of the back of her head,’ 
my daughter used to say.” 

Mme. Adam has the greatest admiration for her famous friend, of 
whom she says :—‘‘ George Sand’s two leading traits were ness 
and generosity. I have never seen her display her su ity in the 

mallest . Her benevolence and charity to the unfortunate 
throughout life were unsurpassed.” 
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The Lounger 


THE LAST THING that Mr. F. Marion Crawford did last Satur- 
day, before sailing on the Werra for his home in Italy, was to sub- 
scribe for Zhe Critic. A wise precaution on his part, as one can- 
not always depend upon the foreign news-agencies for their Ameri- 
can periodicals, and no literary American can afford to go without 
his Critic. A short time before his departure Mr. Crawford, who 
is as amiably disposed towards the press as is Mr. Depew, talked 
freely with a 7rzbune reporter, and in the course of his conversa- 
tion he said some things that will make intemperate Americans re- 
gard him with horror. We Americans, hesaid, “ have not thus far 
produced one great writer. Ah, yes, Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell 
and the little group of New England writers of twenty-five years 
ago did admirable work; but judged by the standards of Soph- 
ocles, Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe and Schiller, they must be 
rated as second-class men. Hawthorne was the greatest writer 
that we have ever produced; but he was only on the fringe of the 
first class. * * * Qur era is yet to come, possibly the next cent- 
ury is to produce it. At present America is remarkable chiefly for 
her great number of second-class writers, We are doing work of 
magnificent ony As by this standard Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Shelley and Keats would be found 
in the second-class, with work of “ magnificent mediocrity,” the 
“ little group of New England writers” need not feel abashed. 





AFTER SAYING THIS, Mr. Crawford still has the courage to an- 
nounce his intention of returning to America in the fall to deliver a 
series of lectures, and it is said that he has planned to come here 
every year. His first experiment has proved successful, and there 
1s no reason why his second should not be even more so, In to- 
morrow’s 7rzbune, by the way, publication will be begun of Mr. 
Crawford's new novel, “ Pietro Ghisleri.” 





Now THAT The Pall Mall Gazette is owned by an American (Mr. 
W. W. Astor) and The Westminster Gazette has donned a garb of 
green, The St. James's Gazette seems to think that its hour for pop- 
ular success has come, and it is making itself as lively as a cricket. 
It has even gone so far as to cultivate the interviewing habit, and 
to sprinkle its text with illustrations. These latter are not very re- 
el as works of art, but they serve their purpose, which is to 
show us how people and places look, (This remark hardly applies to 
its portraits of President and Mrs. Cleveland.) Zhe S¢. /ames’s has 
always been a well-written paper, but until recently it was a bit dull ; 
now, however, it is bright, and so lively that I have to look at the 
head-line to make sure that I am not reading the old Pad/ Mall, 
The Pali Mall, by the way, is picking up again. After the defection 
of its old staff, it lost all of that brightness of which it seemed to 
have had a monopoly among the English dailies. It appeared to be 
timely, but its articles and its illustrations were not interesting. 
Of late there has been achange. We feel the touch of anew hand— 
of a journalistic hand; and there is an abundance of smart writing, 
too. I am afraid that the Westminster people have made a great 
mistake in printing on +7 paper. They claim that it is better 
for the eyes. It might be if everything one read were printed on 
ape paper, But to reg 8 the eye from a green to a white sheet 

very trying. Perhaps 7he Westminster Gazette does not expect 
any other paper to be read ! 





TENNYSON’S ou ot we are going to have a hard time in kee 
ing within the lines laid down by him in all his utterances on the 
subject of personalities. Mr. Locker-Lampscn is, we are told, to 
write his reminiscences of the poet for the present Lord Tennyson’s 
biography. Now, how can a man write personal reminiscences 
without telling something about the personality of his subject? I 
am sure that Mr. Locker-Lampson will do his work delicately 
enough ; but Tennyson did not want his private life talked about 
at all, Ina conversation with Agnes Grace Weld, published in the 
current Contemporary, the Laureate said :—‘1 cannot imagine 
why people should be so curious about all the petty incidents of my 
life, I never cared to know about the daily minutiz of great men’s 
lives, which never interested me in the least. I remember when 
Mrs. Langton showed me a glass from which she said ‘ Johnson 
used to drink lemonade, stirring it with fingers which were, | am 
sorry to say, not too clean,’ I thought she had much better have 
omitted such details.” 





TRUE ENOUGH, it might have been better if Mrs, Langton had 
not alluded to Dr. Johnson's “not too clean” fingers; but they 
were as characteristic of the great lexicographer as his lumbering 
walk or his fondness for tea, or any other of his little peculiarities ; 
and where’s the harm in speaking of them if you do not do it un- 
pleasantly ? I must confess to a weakness for knowing the habits 
’ of great men. I like to know their methods of working, if they be 
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authors, or their manner of accomplishing their various duties, if 
they be statesmen. It is only when the veil is removed from the 
domestic relations of famous persons that they have a grievance in 
— a right-minded public can be expected to sympathize with 
them. 





WHILE I AM SPEAKING on the subject of personalities, there is 
no harm in saying that I think one great reason for Paul Bourget’s 
oso in England is that he is an avowed Anglomaniac. He 

uys his clothes in Sackville Street and his boots in the Strand, 
and he is a devotee of the “ tub,” which is decidedly an English 
rather than a French household god. M. Bourget’s father, who is 
a professor, wished his son to follow in his footsteps, but his incli- 
nations did not run that way. He declined a college course, and 
at-twenty found himself adrift in Paris. He tried writing for the 
press, and while it did not pay him very well, it pleased him thor- 
oughly. When he began writing novels he wrote of wealth and 
luxury only to revile them; but he finally became enamored of the 
luxurious world of his creation, turned his back upon the Latin 
Quarter, and went in for the elegances of life. with an enthusiasm 
that has made him conspicuous among his fellows. It is considered 
not at all unlikely, by the way, that he will succeed M. Taine as 
a member of the Academy. 





ON MARCH 4, in noticing the purchase by Dodd, Mead & Co. of 
the manuscript of the ‘“ Poems by Two Brothers,” I quoted Mr, 
Theodore Watts’s statement in 7ze Atheneum, that immediately 
after the Laureate’s death, Hallam Tennyson had bought the copy- 
right of the book for 230/. Mr. Robert Dodd, of the firm which 
has just bought the manuscript, writes that he cannot answer my 
inquiry as to what copyright can exist on a work published in 
England six and sixty years agothis month. ‘“ There is, doubtless, 
aragraph, or some peculiar 
condition connected with this particular copyright,” he declares, 
Who knows which it is? Macmillan & Co. will publish before long 
a new edition of the ‘“‘ Poems by Two Brothers,” and also a large- 
paper edition, limited to 300 copies, and containing facsimiles of 
several pages of the original MS. The volume will include also a 
reprint of the Cambridge Prize Poem on “ Timbuctoo.” 





Dr. ROLFE writes to me that it is not true that no portion of the 
“Poems by Two Brothers ” has been reprinted. ‘ The entire col- 
lection is included in the Harpers’ one-volume edition of Tennyson 
(1884),” he says, “ and in Crowell’s (1885), the latter, as the repro- 
duction of certain little misprints would indicate, being apparently 
set up from a copy of the former, Extracts from the ‘ Poems’ 
have also been printed in Shepherd’s ‘Tennysonia’ and sundry 
other books of the kind.” 





SOME TIME AGO, in speaking of Union Square, I called attention 
to the fact that of all the buildings around that central breathing- 
place, there was only one that made any pretence to architectural 
excellence—the Decker Piano building. Since then that one has 
been demolished, but in its place is rising a tall and graceful struct- 
ure that surpasses its predecessor no , Bo in appearance than in 
size, The new Decker’s eleven stories are surmounted by a three- or 
four-storied tower capped by a dome that rises high aboveethe 
eleven-storied Jackson building on the north side of the square. I 
have just heard a curious reason for the lack of beauty in the 
latter edifice, The firm that built and owns it receives many valu- 
able orders from different architects, and lest it should offend the 
others by entrusting the construction of its building to one of them, 
it decided to give the work to its own employees. The result is 
what might have been expected. The best thing about the tower- 
like structure is the top floor, which has been appropriated by Mr. 
J. C. Cady the architect. Architects, by the way, are very apt to 
seize the top floors of the tallest buildings they design. I share 
their taste for dizzy heights. The twenty-fifth floor of a twenty-five 
story building would suit me down to the ground. 





I SPOKE LAST WEEK of the German Emperor’s admiration for 
the work of Mr. Frederic Remington, the artist. I have since h 
that he has sent him a photograph 7f himself with his autograph on 
it. The present came through the German minister at ree: 
ton, who has forwarded it to the German Consul-General in 
city. As Mr. Remington is somewhere in the remote West, how- 
— will probably first hear of the compliment from this para- 
graph. 


MR. POULTNEY BIGELOW—who has been. in. America on @ 
few a visit this month—is righteously indignant over a cif- 
cular that he has just received from C. F. Miiller, a Leipzig pub- 
lisher, relating to his little book, “ The German Emperor and His 
Eastern Neighbors,” published here last year by C. L. Webster & Co. 
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The circular contains a two-edged slander, which cuts not only the 
subject but the author as well ; for it says “ the book was written at 
the ge and instigation of the Emperor.” Mr. Bigelow says 
that this is an absolutely false statement. “The Emperor knew 
nothing of this book,” he declares, “ until I sent him a copy from New 
York. And besides that, the Emperor has never in the most remote 
way suggested to me anything about himself that might be regarded 
as ahint by the most pliant of biographers. The German Emperor 
is personally a fair and square man—a good sportsman—and he 
hates to succeed by wire-pulling.” Mr. Bigelow’s blood is up; he 
has cabled to Leipzig to have the false circulars suppressed, and 
has arranged to take legal steps against the publisher if retraction 
is not made at once. Mr, Bigelow is quite right, for the imputa- 
tion contained in the circular is a Facil perversion of the 
truth for commercial ends. 7 
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Literature at the Columbian Exposition 
[The Dial) 

LITERATURE WILL be represented at the Columbian Exposition 
in two distinct ways. First there will be the exhibit of books and 
libraries in the Liberal Arts Department of the Exposition proper 
at Jackson Park,—an exhibit to be made up chiefly of consignments 
from the various publishers, whose applications for space evince a 
very general interest in the matter, and give promise of an attrac- 
tive and worthy display. Of far greater importance to the interests 
of literature, however, will be the series of conferences, ‘or con- 

esses, to be held in July in the Memorial Art Building near the 
oort of the city, as a part of the programme planned by the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, an outline of whose grand and comprehensive 
work was given in Zhe Dial for Dec. 16 last, It is the present inten- 
tion to have these pg | congresses begin on the roth of July, one 
week in advance of the Educational agp prong as many visitors 
may wish to attend meetings in both of these departments. By 
using the several audience-rooms that will be provided in the Art 
Building, the meetings of different sections may be held simulta- 
neously, and thus the work of the congresses be greatly expedited. 

The general department of literature, as we have already ex- 
plained, has been made to include, besides literature proper as 
represented 4 authors and their interests, sections devoted to 
philology and history, and to libraries. In each of the three last- 
named sections plans are to be formed and programmes provided, 
as far as possible, in codéperation with existing national organiza- 
tions—such as the Modern Language and Oriental Societies, the 
Historical Society, and the Librarians’ Association,—some or all of 
which have already decided to hold their annual meetings for this 
year in Chicago, as a part of the proceedings of the Auxiliary Con- 
gresses, In the plans for a Congress of Authors, the same policy 
will, as far as practicable, be pursued, and the work carried on by 
the local committees in conjunction with, or at least in consultation 
with, the representative societies of men of letters—such as the 
American Copyright League, the Authors Club of New York and 
the London Society of Authors. The drift of discussion will thus 
naturally tend, at least in the beginning, toward those subjects 
most nearly related to the interests of authors in their profession: 
the rights of literary property, copyright laws, national *and inter- 
national, the relations between authors and publishers, etc. An 
international conference on the laws of literary property is among 
the probabilities of the Authors’ Congress, and may be an occasion 
of very great interest and benefit. A number of prominent authors, 
at home and abroad, have cordially approved the ong purposes 
of the congress, and, in response to the request of the local com- 
mittee, have offered valuable suggestions as io the practical meas- 
ures to be adopted. Mr. Walter Besant, late president of the Lon- 
don Society of Authors, has written that he will attend the con- 

ress as the delegate of his society, and will submit a paper by 

imself on some of the questions raised, from an English point of 
view. The Hon, James Bryce, M.P., has given some timely counsel 
and furnished some excellent additions to the list of topics to be 
discussed. Royalty, in the person of King Oscar of Sweden-Nor- 
way, acknowledges recognition as a man-of-letters by expressin 
his sec his ‘‘ warmest wishes for the Congréss o 
rs and for the results of its labors, as everything that will 
forward the dignity and welfare of the literary calling deeply in- 
terests his Majesty.” In this country much valuable assistance has 
been rend Mr. E. C, Stedman, the president of the Ameri- 
can Copyright e,and by Mr. R. U. Johnson, its secretary ; 
also by Mr. R. W. Gilder and others. 

While the plans thus far formed for the Congress of Authors re- 
late principal y to subjects of professional rather than of general 

interest, the latter should not and need not be lost sight of. 
Such topics as the relation of dramatic and musical copyright to 
literary copyright, the teaching of literature in the schools and col- 
leges, current modes and standards of literary criticism, literature 
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and the newspapers, perhaps even the moral purpose in literature, 
might be discussed with profit not only to the writers of books but 
to the readers of them, and with the result of greatly broadening 
the interest and influence of the Literary Congresses, 


Prof. William Minto 

A RECENT NUMBER OF The Westminster Review contained 
some interesting reminiscences of the late Prof. William Minto, 
who died on March 1. “He had a splendid university career, and 
was for some years assistant to Prof. Bain. But it was not until he 
had produced his works on ‘ English Prose-Writers ’ and ‘ English 
Poets’ that he showed his real forte—the art of criticism, As 
fessor of English Literature in Aberdeen University he was popu- 
lar and successful, because he was always fresh, * * * It is 
curious that the last of [his] lectures, debeued in October, was a 
brilliant prose threnody—a glance at the life and work of the Lau- 
reate. * * * It was his constant cue to make his subject, 
whether literature or the high and dry sands of metaphysics, as far 
as possible a mirror of the life we live. * * * He was literally 
consumed by a restless intellectual energy which always found 
some new work for his hand. He smoked very heavily when writ- 
ing, ‘ my lady nicotine’ apparently acting as a real stimulant. His 
genius was almost wholly analytic, for his novels can scarcely be 
called successes, clever though they are. Under thestrain of work 
—magazine articles, contributions to cyclopadias, annotated edi- 
tions, and the like—he gradually collapsed. He grew sutidenly old 
under it all, and may be said to have ultimately blinked out from 
sheer lack of physical energy.” 

Prof. Minto was born on Oct, 10, 1845, at Auchintoul, Aberdeen- 
shire. He was graduated at Aberdeen in 1865, and then spent a 
year at Oxford. Besides “English Prose-Writers” (1872) and 
‘English Poets” (1885), he wrote “ The Crack of Doom” (1885), 
“Defoe” (1879), ‘The Meditation of Ralph Hardelot” (1888), 
‘‘ Was She Good, or Bad?” (1889) and several literary biographies 
in * The Encyclopedia Britannica.” He contributed occasionally to 
the Examiner, ot which he was from 1874 to 1878 the editor ; and 
later he was an editorial writer on the Dazly News and The Pall 
Mall Gazette. He was appointed Professor of Logic in Aberdeen 
in 1880, thus giving the lie to the saying that Scotchmen never re- 
turn to their own country. 








Notes 

THE ALDINE CLUB considers it a part of its mission to do honor, 
when occasion serves, to eminent authors, native or foreign born, 
and having this conception of its duty, it has arranged for a dinner 
at the club-house, 20 Lafayette Place, on Friday evening of this 
week, March 24, in token of the admiration and regard felt by its, 
members for Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the distinguished poet, 
humorist and story-teller. A goodly company of authors, journal- 
ists and publishers wiil drink the health of Mr. Aldrich (we use the 
future tense, as the affair is still to come off when these lines are 
written), and will wish that he were a New Yorker and a resi- 
dent member of the Aldine. Those who have accepted the Club’s 
invitation to be —_— are Charles Dudley Warner, William D. 
Howells, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Prof. G, E, Woodberry, Dr, 
Edward Eggleston, John Burroughs, Eugene Field, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Howard Pyle, Chas. S, Reinhart, J. — Brown, Will- 
iam T, Smedley, Joni Reid and Joseph B, Gilder. Some of the 
Club members who will be present at the dinner are William W. 
Appleton, Frank R, Stockton, Frank H, Dodd, Charles E. Merrill, 
Henry T. Thomas, Richard Watson Gilder, the Rev. Samuel M. 

ackson, Wm. B. Howland, Francis L, Hine, Edward D. Appleton, 
obert Howard Russell, Charles L, Andrews, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
Alexander W. Drake, Patrick Farrelly, J. B. Millet, Collin Arm- 
strong, George P. Brett, Gilman H. Tucker, Arthur D, Chandler, 
age mour Wood, Marshall H. Mallory and Joseph I. C, Clarke, 

r. Hamilton W. Mabie, Chairman of the Entertainment Commit- 
tee, will preside, 

— Mr. Henry James, who for many years enjoyed the friendship 
of Mrs. Kemble,” says The Atheneum, “ will give a sketch of her 
in the April number of Zemp/e Bar.” Maarten Maartens’s new 
novel will be begun in the same number. 

—Mr. Rudyard Kipling was in town this week, talking over his 
forthcoming volume, “ Many Intentions,” with his new publishers, 
D. Appleton & Co. Some of the stories in this book have ap : 
in print before ; others have not. Macmillan & Co, will publish the 
book in England. The Messrs. Appleton have also in press a new 
edition of Bayard Taylor's “ H of Germany,” revised by his 
widow; “ The Art of Taking a Wife,” by me Mantegazza; and 
a new novel by the Dutch novelist, Maarten Maartens, which relates 
the fortunes of Baron Deynum, and is called “ The Greater Glory.” 
he hear that “ God’s Fool,” by Maartens, has gone into a third 

ition. 
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—Charles Dudley Warner, in the Editor’s Study of Harper's for 
April, will have something to say about the largest uses of educa- 
tion for the individual and society. ‘One reason,” he says, “ why 
the West is so progressive in the liberal arts, in the formation of 
libraries and galleries, and in schemes for diffusing cultivation, is 
that so many college-bred young men have gone there and gone in- 
to business. A man may not be a better lumberman because he 
can read Latin, and knows the difference between Hawthorne and 
Rider Haggard, but he will be a more interesting man. And to 
have an interesting society—that is, to lead interesting lives—is 
altogether the most important worldly thing in this earthly sojourn.” 

—The April North American Review will contain an article on 
“ Middle Class Life in France,” the first of a series on French life 
by the Marquise de San Carlos, who will be remembered as the au- 
thor of a book on America published a few years ago. 

—Mr, John D. yet assistant editor of 7he Forum, has in the 
press of George M. Allen Co. ‘‘ The Princess Margarethe,” the story 
of a child. 

—‘ The Letters of Franz Liszt,” collected by La Mara and 
translated into English, will be on the Scribner's list quite soon; as 
will also a new and abridged edition of the Memoirs of Mme. 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. 


—Mr. Howells’s “ World of Chance ” will soon be published in 
book form by Harper & Bros. The same publishers have nearly 
ready “The Philosophy of Singing,” b rs. Clara K. Rogers; 
* Primary Convictions,” by the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe; the 
late Horatio Bridge's “‘ Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” 
with portraits ; and Justin McCarthy’s new novel, “ The Dictator.” 


—St, Nicholas is to be congratulated upon having secured a poet 
to write the leading article of its April number—a description by 
Mr. Stedman of the city of New York, with illustrations of its prin- 
cipal streets and buildings. 


—J. B. Lippincott Co, announce “ Through Colonial Doorways,” 
by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton; “ The History and Theory of 

oney,” by Dr, Sidney Sherwood, a series of lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the University Extension Society ; ‘‘ Outlines 
of Forestry,” by Prof. Edwin J. Houston; “ Riddle of Luck,” a 
novel by Miss Stone; and a romance by Mrs, Turnbull, author of 
“ Catholic Man.” 


—S. C, Griggs & Co, announce for early publication “ Persian 
Literature, Ancient and Modern,” by Elizabeth A. Reed, author 
of “ Hindu Literature.” f 


—Mr, Clarence Mclivaine, head of the London publishing-house 
of Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., sailed. for England on Wednesday, 
after a brief trip to this country. Mr, Mcllvaine is an American 
and a New Yorker, and was formerly connected with the house of 
Harper & Bros,, which his firm now represents in England. 

—The widow of Bayard Taylor has presented to the Westches- 
ter, Penn., Public Library, the books, drawings, manuscripts and 
herbarium of her late husband ; also the knapsack which he carried 
when, at nineteen, he took his ‘ Views Afoot ” in Europe. 


—The Fleming H. Revell Co. has moved into the Judge Building 
in Fifth Avenue. This fashionable thoroughfare bids fair to be- 
come the Paternoster Row of New York. 


—Charles H, Sergel & Co, of Chicago publish cablegrams from 
Alphonse Lemerre, the Paris publisher of ‘“‘ Cosmopolis,” in which 
he says that he sends them the “exclusive right” to publish that 
much 'pcsoe yg novel. The “Heradd version” of “ Cosmopolis” 
is published by the Waverly Co. 

—M. Paul Blouét (** Max O’Rell’”’) has had such a successful sea- 
son in Australia that his tour has been extended so as to include 
South Africa. 


—A copy of the first edition of “Tom Jones,” in the original 
boards, uncut, has just been sold in London for $345. 

—The hardships of authors would seem to be as great as those 
of publishers, ju ging from what Mrs, W, K. Clifford has suffered 
at the hands of a London firm to whom she sold a story nine years 
ago, which had been written seven years before. The price was 
very low, and the story was to be published anonymously. Since 
that time Mrs, Clifford has made a popular success as a novelist, 
and the publishers have brought out a new edition of her child's 
story with her name on the title page, and “ got up in the guise of 
a new novel,” Naturally the author is indignant. 

—Miss Romola Tynte, the English elocutionist, is meeting with 
success here, in her recitations from favorite poets. 

—What a mine old Samuel Pepys thas been to publishers and 
editors! The first volume of a new edition of his “ Diary,” edited 
by Mr, balan war? is in the binder’s hands. In this edition the 
famous work will for the first time be printed in its complete form. 
The edition will be in eight volumes, with a limited number of 
large-paper copies, 
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—The second of the lectures in the Spencer Trask series at 
Princeton this year will be given by Prof. John Fiske, who will 
speak on “ Columbus,” in the Second Presbyterian Church, on 
April 20, The preceding lecture was by Marion Crawford. 


—Dartmouth College will very soon be in enjoyment of the 
$500,000 bequest of the late Tappan Wentworth, who died eigh- 
teen years ago, 


—The Teachers’ College has received from a lady, not resident 
in New York, who stipulates that her name shall not be revealed, 
a gift of $200,000, for a building for instruction in the mechanic 
arts. The sum of $125,000 has been given for the main building 
within the year, and $55,000 more has been promised on condition 
that $200,000 additional shall be raised before July 1. The gift of 
twenty lots, valued at $175,000, by Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, has 
been previously adverted to in these columns, Less than pry 
will complete a block of buildings fronting 220 feet on the hill op- 
posite the Columbia College site. Columbia degrees, by the way, 
are offered to graduates of the Teachers’ College. 


—President Low’s declaration, before the Brooklyn Institute, last 
week, that the city across the river is already a part of the “Greater 
New York,” elicited applause. The proposition to have the name 
of the city changed to ‘Great York,’ when the union is actuall 
effected, had better be withdrawn, If we don’t let well enoug 
alone, the City Fathers may see that the name is made “ Great 


—The late Mrs. Mary Jeannette apr left $25,000 to Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, and $25,000 to the Wadsworth Atheneum of 
that city, the latter sum to be expended for works of art. 


—The surviving members of the Yale Class of '42 have raised a 
fund of $2000 which they have given to the corporation in trust, 
the income to be devoted to the encouragement of extemporaneous 
speaking among the students of the University. The fund and 
prize will bear the name of the late Prof. Thomas A. Thatcher. 


—lIt is said that ex-President Harrison, now a Professor at Stan- 
ford University, is to be offered the Presidency of the Indiana State 
University. 


—The Trustees of Andover Theological cing | have elected 
Dr. Henry van Dyke of this city as successor to President-elect 
Bartlett of Dartmouth, for fourteen years Bartlett Professor of 
Homiletics in the Seminary. 


—Col. Henry G. Taylor of this city is to present to the town of 
Milford, Conn., a library building to cost $22,000, 


—Mr. Percival Chubb begins at the Brooklyn Institute to-day an 
eight weeks’ course of Saturday conferences entitled “ Studies in 
Tennyson.” 

—These are busy days at the book-auction rooms of Bangs & 
Co. There have been several sales this week, and others are an- 
nounced for March 30, April 3 and 4 and April 10, On Tuesday 
a copy of the “ Hours of the Blessed Virgin,” 108 pages, printed in 
red and black on vellum, Paris, 1510, binding by Chambolle-Dur, 
was soldefor $37.50. 


—The Waterbury American has recently printed a well-written 
and sympathetic tribute to the memory o Mr. Ernest Whitney, 4 
Yale man (’82) who, as an undergraduate, was one of the editors of 
the Z7¢., and afterwards held for four years the post of Instructor 
in English Literature. Since 1888 Mr. Whitney had been dying 
slowly of consumption at Colorado Springs. He occasionally con- 
tributed poems to The Century, The Critic and other period 
Two small volumes of his collected verse were ‘‘ Poems and Pict 
ures,” and “ Legends ” of the Pike’s Peak region. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson has sailed from Sydney, N. S. W.., for 
San Francisco, whence he will proceed via New York to England, 
We print this cablegram without endorsement, being skeptical of 
all newspaper reports about the movements of Mr. Stevenson 
Mr, Kipling. 

—Commodore Horatio Bridge, retired, who died at his home at 
Athens, Penn., on. March 20, will be remembered only as 
friend of Hawthorne. He was born at Augusta, Maine, on A 
8 1806, and was a classmate of Hawthorne's at Bowdoin College. 
His “ Journal of an African Cruiser ” (1845) is understood to have 
been edited by his friend. Commodore Bridge’s reminiscences 
a are about to be reprinted from Harper's Monthly it 

-form. 


—One of Charlotte Bronté’s’ most intimate friends, Miss Mary 
Taylor—the Rose Yorke of “Shirley” and the “M.” of Mrs. Gae 
kell’s “ Life "—has just died at the age of seventy-six. Miss Elles 
Nussey, the “ Dear E.” of the same correspondence, is still alive 
we believe. 
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—Among the autographs sold by Thos. Birch’s Sons of Philadel- 
phia this week was a letter from Thomas Carlyle to a Philadel- 
blisher, saying :—“ I accept this money, therefore, as a very 
ing proof that there are men—not very frequent alas! either 
on our side of the water or on yours—who do not need the moni- 
tion of the constable to do what beseems them in a matter of traffic, 
but can do it on a far better monition than that.” There was also 
a letter from Edgar A. Poe to Fenimore Cooper, asking him to 
contribute to a projected monthly magazine—Graham's—and con- 
cluding with these words :—“ If you cannot make it convenient to 
give an unconditional reply, will you be kind enough to say whether 
will write for us upon condition that we succeed in our engage- 
ments with the others—specifying what others ?” 

—A new novel " Maxwell Gray, author of “ The Silence of 
Dean Maitland,” wil 
Tait, Sons & Co, It is called ‘ The Last Sentence,” and will be il- 
lustrated by A. G, Reinhart. The storyis said to be in its author's 
most dramatic style. 

—* The Fight,” by Bouguereau, and “ The Pet Lamb,” by De- 
lobbe, imported recently by Richard Oppenheimer, a Fifth Avenue 
dealer, were sent to the lente of Mr. i. Pie nt Morgan, for in- 
— on February 24. Mr. Morgan decided not to purchase 

, and so informed the agent, named Olmi, through whom they 
had come to him. Olmi thereupon took them away, and, as is 
ns om by Mr. Oppenheimer, pawned them at Sixth Avenue 

sth Street—the Bouguereau (valued at $10,000) for $1000, 
and the Delobbe (valued at $5000) for $400. The dealer declares 
that the agent confesses to having since redeemed the Bourguereau 
and sold it to Mr. Berwin of 603 Madison Avenue for $2500. 

—Current Art and Architecture, an illustrated monthly “ de- 
voted to painting and sculpture, interior decoration, decorative 
architecture and industrial art,” makes a very handsome appear- 
ance in its initial number, dated New York, March, 1893. Mr. 
George E. Kelly, who has had considerable experience in editing 
art journals, is the editor, we understand; and the present venture 
bids fair to meet with a oe portion of popular favor than any 
with which he has previously had to do. It Seennves success, and 
we trust will soon get its deserts. A feature of this number is Mr. 
Keppel’s article on Van Muyden, with reproductions of several of 
that gifted Switzer’s etchings. The illustrations throughout are 
well-chosen and well-done. 
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B pn pt of mew ications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
See tte Pot iection & Genes se Bow York.) 

bbott, L. The Roman Catholic Question. Christian Union Co. 
Allen, J. L. John Gray. §. Phila,: J, B, Lippincott Co. 
Ballou, M.M. The Story of Malta. $1.50. Houghton, in & Co, 
Barrett, F. Out of the me of Death. ag Cassell Pub. Co. 
of Eminent Persons. Vol, III. 1882-1886. grat Macmillan & Co. 

. J. R., of. Marq of Hastings. Ed. by W. W. Hunter. Se 
an & Co. 


Bolles, F. Students’ —<~=y Cambridge: Pub. y Harvard Univ. 

Song, RNG. bens wa the Origis Pcud Early History of U iversit ae 
. t to: a ies. $1.25. 

fx = gis gan ~ Chas. Seiad: Sons. 


Custer, E. B. Tenting on the Plains. $:. L, Webster & Co. 
Dickens, C. American Notes, and Pictures from Italy. §:. Macmillan & Co. 
Dickens, C. David Copperfield,  §:. ccmillan & Co. 
Everett.C.C. The Gospel of P $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Faber, W. F. The ofthe Incarnation. $r. A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 
F G. Rout & Sons. 


n, B. Occurred. 5 ledge 
Field, E. Second Book of Verse. $z.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Florio, J. Essays of Montaigne. Book II, Ed. by G. Saintsbury. 


London: D. Nutt. 
Gilman, N. P. Socialism and the American Spirit. $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
SeatSons fi Foot ant Sk a ae a i. Tre by . ton, Mifflin & Co. 
yssa, Select t an ters of. Tr. . Moore 
ees : nar an<od H. A. Wilson. Christian Literature Co. 
Grissen,C, Idea 8 


Is. soc, San F; : San Francisco News Co, 

Hamilton, G.W. Tom Crely’s Word. $x. ti: Standard Pub. Co. 
Hamilton, G. English Kings in a Nutshell, 60c. . Book Co, 
Ingie, E. The Negro in the District of Columbia. $1. Balt.: Johns Hopkins Press. 
Lee, A. E. Silver a Columbus, O.: Nitschke Bros, 
bard, L. Observations of a Musician. tica, N. ¥. 


Lom U 
Marchesi, M. Method of . Theoretical and Practical. C, H. Ditson & Co. 
Marsden, K. On Sledge and Horseback. $e. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Mead, C.M. Christ and Criticism, 7c. A. D, F. Randolph & 
Milne, W. J. Elements of Arithmetic. 30c. Am, 

Pilling, J.C. Bibliography of the Athapascan Lan es. 


as meen: Gov't Print. Office. 

Powell, J. W. Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of 62". 

Wesninggont Sor $ Print..Office. 

Rrsag’s Hester € Cards sBeclch Died £4. by J.0 : L. Prang & Co, 
.S.R, Dakota-Ea Dictionary. 8 . O, Dorsey. 

_ 4 Cotienen Gov't Print. Office. 

Am. News Co. 


Savage, R. H. The Masked Venus. soc. 
Schubin, O. A Leafless Spring. Tr. by M. J. Safford. Rng 


hila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Sherwood, 8. Hi and Theory of Money. $2. Phila,: J. B. Co, 
Thierry G.A. The mpsest. 0c. A 


Cassell Pub. Co 
Van Dyke, H. Straight Sermons. $1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 





'E will send to any address in the United States or Canada 
any book noticed or advertised in The Critic on receipt of the 
publisher's price, Tue Critic Co., 747 Broadway, New York, 











TAINE’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. 
12mo, Green, Cloth. 
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Teacher's price, - . - - 1 40 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
New York. 








ARGUMENT 


If all the world 
could see the immen- 
sity and quality of 


the Columbia factory, 
there would be few 
other bicycles on the 
face of the earth. 
There’s a million 
dollars back of the 
Columbia guarantee. 





Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 














- It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. 















































A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


YALE 
MIXTUR 


Made by mansunc eros. Rhododendrons, 























Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED. 


Flushing, N. Y. 


Offer American grown plants of 


Japanese Maples, 
Magnolia Flypoleuca, 

Magnolia Parvifiora. 

For many other rare and well-known trees 


and shrubs, apply for Catalogue, 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RuMrorD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Handy- Binder 


One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 
THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 

Tools and the Man. 

A book of great importance and interest, 
discussing Property and Industry under 
the Christian Law,—including Labor, 
Competition, Cooperation and Socialism, 
by Rev. Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, author 
of ‘Applied Christianity,” ‘‘The Lord’s 
Prayer,” and ‘‘Who Wrote the Bible.” 
$1.25. 

The Story of Malta. 

A graphic account of this famous island 
by Marurin M. BALLou, author of ‘‘ Equa- 
torial America,” ‘‘Due West,” etc., who 
made a long visit to the island, studied 
carefully on the spot the many interesting 
features of its history, and now tells the 
engaging story. $1.50. 

Socialism and the American Spirit. 
By NICHOLAS PAINEGILMAN, A fresh‘and 
interesting discussion by the author of 
** Profit-Sharing between Employer and 
Employee,” ot phases of socialism not 
often treated; it may be called ‘‘ The 
American answer to Socialism.” 
8vo, ‘$1.50. 

The Gospel of Paul. 

A wholly new view of Paul's doctrine of 
the atonement, based upon a direct and 
literal interpretation of his writings; a 
work of profound scholarship, remarkable 
candor, and high literary charm, by 
CHARLES CARROLL Everett, Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, author of 
“Poetry, Comedy and Duty.” Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

A Satchel Guide 
For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edi- 
tion for 1893, revised. With Maps, Plans, 
Money Tables. ‘‘Complete, concise, 
accurate.” $1.50, 

A Foregone Conclusion. 

A Novel by W. D. Howetts. Riverside 
Paper Series. socents. ‘‘ The kind of 
power it displays is rare, not alone in 
American, but in any literature.”— Chris- 
tian Union, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Scribner’s for April 


CONTAINS; 


Crown 





An Artist in Japan. 

‘weal tions by the author, 

Unpublished Letters of Carlyle. 

A New Farm. By Franx Frencwu. Itlus- 
trations drawn and engraved by the author. 


The One I Knew the Best of All: A MEMORY 
OF THE MIND OF.A CHILD. By Frances 
Hopcson Burnett, 


By Rosert Bium. Illustra 


Restoration House. By Sreruen T. Ave.ine, 
INustrations by Harry Fenn and V. Perard, 


In Rented Rooms. By Grorce I. Putnam. 
Cities that Were Forgotten. By Cuarces F. 
Lumis, wena by J. H. Twachtman and 

rd, 

A Glimpse of an Artist. By Viota Roszporo’. 

Anne of Brittany's Chateaux in the Valley of the 
—_ By Tueopore Anorea Coox. It!us- 
rated. 


The Arts to Women, AND THEIR EX- 

HIBITION IN PARIS. By Ocrave Uzanne. 
Iilustrations by W. L. Metcalf. 

Historic Moments: The Crisis of the Schipka 
Pass. By ArcuipaLp Fornes. 

Poems. By G. R. Tomson, Louise Imocen Guiey, 
E, S. Martin. 

The Point of View. OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
—A QUESTION OF DEFINITION — THE 
OLD AND THE YOUNG. 


Price, 25 Cents. $3.00 a Year. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 














FINE ART. 


The Best Portrait of Tennyson. 


The poet at the age of Etched from life by 
Rajon. The head in profile, half life size. Of this 
portrait, F. G. Stephens, inhis biography of Rajon 
says: “It is simply one of the finest specimens of 
modern draughtsmanship.” eee 
18.00. A few early signed proofs on Japan Paper, 
. On Vellum, 975,00. Special illustrated pro- 
8 s free by mail. Also, Catalogue No. 9 of high, 
¢ Modern etchings, for Holiday presents, with 50 
illustrations, mailed on receipt of 
Frederick K 
16th Street, 


Memorial ‘Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 








ten cents in stamps, 
1 & Co., Paris, Chicago, and 20 
ew York, 











IN CONSEQUENCEOF RETFIOVAL, 


We Offer to Lease for Business Purposes, 


ONE ENTIRE FLOOR, 


IN THE NEW FIREPROOF BUILDING, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, 


50x71 feet. Passenger and freight 
elevator, windows on three sides. 
Apply on premises to 


CHARLES E. MERRILL&CO. 





Cartes T. Ditingham & Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 


766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 
Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 


Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 
740 £742 Broadway, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Make a specialty of sepririne Public, Pri- 
vate, School, Club an = Libraries. 
A topically arranged General Library List 
of the Standard ks of all Pubishers 
mailed upon application. Bstimates upon 
submitted lists. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 234 St., NEW YORK CITY. 














AMUSEMENT. 


D4“Y's THEATRE, Broadway & 30th St, 
Every evening at 8. Matinees begin at 2, 


Shakspeare’s Merriest Comedy. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Pp. ~ Rehan, Catherine Lewis, James Lewis, Mr. 
rke. 

*,* Season here closes on April 8th. Seats on sale 
for the remaining performances. 

















LYCeumM THEATRE 4th Ave. 23d St, 
DANIEL FROHMAN...........«+-+.Manager. 
At 8.15. Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 

AMERICANS ABROAD. Sardou’s New 
AMERICANS ABROAD. | 3-Act Society 
AMERICANS ABROAD. Comedy. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Shakespeare’s 


ROMEO ano JULIET, 


With an introduction by Ricuarp Hewry Stropparo, 
and twenty-two illustrations by Jacques Wacrez 
and Louis Trrz_ Printed by Jouvaust, and limited 
to 350 copies One vol., 8yo, on Holland paper. 
Net $15.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, 


349 FirTH AVENUE, - New York, 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 
line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., 
both American and foreign. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Send for Brentano’s French 
Catalogue. Brentano's Sample Book of 
Fine Stationery, mailed free upon request. 

BRENTANO’S, Union Squarz, NEW YORK, 








AUTHORS. skilled revision, the competent 











and unoiassed criticism of prose and verse are the 
cialties of the N. Y. Bureau of x 
G. W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D. Warner, E. C, 
man, ed 1880. Uniquein and success, 
Address Dr. T M. Coan. a0 W. sath St., N. Y. 

H, WILLIAMS, 

19s Wast roTu Street, New York. 
Dealer tn Magazines ard Periodicals. Sets, 

volumes or single numbers. 

HOTELS. 





Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 

AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 

THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Broapway AND 11TH St., Or. Grace Cuurcn, N, ¥ 


rged by a new and handsome addition with al, 
the latest lebrounenete. Refitted and- redecorated. 
In connection with the Hotel is 


Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 
To which has been added large and new cal 
Reom, one of the bandeoment in City. 
adapted for luncheon and dinner parties. Wi in ten 
minutes of every place of amusement. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


WORLD’S FAIR. 








First-class accommodations for individuals and large 
parties, House wha ag sanitary condition. ct 
For further address 
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Keystone * Blais 
VOR Slane 
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. ee 
Blair’s Soy 
Writing Tablets 


ont. nu ek pom getting the highest 
ra e lowest possible 
pr Rima, ” “ Paragon,” and 
Luck” at are the most popular 

Pod Lack Ask to see them. 
The fact that we cut u Baad in and 
| bead out, over 6 tons of per per 
will Bg you that. thousands 
yd per, and also explain 
ohy the tr ie can sell it at such un- 

usual and attractive prices. 

Look for the Keystone at your sta- 
tioner’s, or send 25 cts. for a specimen 
Climax and samples No.’ 7, free, to 


J. C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. | 





























“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR- TRACK TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 





+ Be or of the historic Hudson River and through 
An ohne very. ‘ 
ive at ani rom GRAND 
CENT RST, STATION, 4th Ave. and 4ad St., 
York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
“For one of hey! *Four-Track Series’ send two 


— stamps to George H. General Pas. 
Senger Agent, "Grand Centra! Station, New York.” 





HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
Prace 





STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
for new or old books attended to. 


cash, issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 % = A 
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A NOTEWORTHY AND TIMELY ARTICLE 78 





‘| Kansas==1541-1801 a 


By JOHN JAMES INGALLS oN 








The City of Brooklyn. By Jutiaw RAtpn. 

With 14 Illustrations. 

An April Birthday at Sea, A Poem. By 

James Russet Lower. With 2 Illustrations 

by W. Hamitton Grsson and Rosina Emmet 

SHERWOOD. 

Washington Society. II.—Intimate. By 

Henry Loomis Netson. With 5 Illustrations 

by C. S. Remnnarrt. 

ee A Story of the Seventeenth Cen- 
By Howarp Pyie. With 2 Iilustra- 

tows by the Author. 

The Story of the Buffalo. 

RussgLL. 

A Modern Knight. Reminiscences of General 

M. G. Vallejo. By Emiry Browne Powet. 

With Portrait of General M. G, Vallejo. 


By Hamun 


Py ey Ly LO OS ON OVO VOTO 


riS26S8268 26823320 > PALI LO a 
m - 


SAA LAA LAVAS SIA 


Editor's Study and and Editor's Drawer. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRI PRICE, | $4 00 A YEAR, 
HARPER & BROT HERS, Publishers, New Vos City. 
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Other features ave: aX 


In the Barracks of the Czar. By Pouttney 
Bicetow. With 12 Illustrations by Frepsric 
REMINGTON. 

The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. Conan Dovisz. Part IV. With gs Il- 
ietmiions by T. pz Tuutstrup. 


Oe iN) NY 


Horace Chase. A Novel. By Constance 
Fentmore Wootson. Part IV. 


The Progress of Art in New York, By 
Grorce Parsons LaTurop. 

University Extension in Canterbury. A 
Sketch. By Repecca Harpine Davis. 


Poems. Love and Death. By Wiiutam H, 

Haywe.—The Storm-Wind. by Arto Batsrs, 

A Violet Speaks. By Louise CHANDLER 
Moutron, 
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Remington 








Typewriter. 


Since 1873 a policy of careful, constant, and 
progressive improvement of the REMINGTON TypPpE- 
WRITER has been steadily carried on. 
policy will be unceasingly pursued in the future. It 
is to-day not only Unsurpassed but Unapproached for 
Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of 
Work, Simplicity and Durability. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


WYCKOFF, SEAIANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The same 











CROUCH 


& FITZGERALD. 


Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 


. No. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 


NEW YORK. 








MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited, 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


}. & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 

















PHOTOGRAPHY 
In ite Perfection ! 
CUNSTANTANEOUS.) 
NEW STUDIO. 
WO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


PACH BROS. 


095 “Ahead. 












Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 
are used in 1 
W. BAKER & 00.’8 


SreakfastCocoa 


which is ew 
pure and soluble. 
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i 
Bayar an aronte oe 
sabtese ” 
at nourishing, sod mastee 





mae by G-ocers ever everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass, 
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BOOK SALES. 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE. OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL Foop TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. 


Formula on each label, 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


nervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 
For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that, now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion 
This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 
Indorsed by leading physicians. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


f. Crosby Co., 56 W. a5 Sr, N.Y 








THE 


EQUITABLE 
Lire ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


January |, 1893. 
Assets ... $153,060,052.01 


Reserve on all ‘exist- 
ing Policies (4°), 
Standard), and all 
other Habilities,.....$121,870,236.52 

Total Undivided 
Surplus (4°), Stand- 
ard), including Spe- 
clal Reserve of 
$2,500,000 towards 
establishment of a 
34°), valuation...... 31,189,815.49 


$153,060,052.01 
Income ... $40,286,237.49 


Disburse- 
ments .. $24,161,947.34 
New Assurance in 




















02... - $200,490,316.00 
Outstanding Assur- 
ance... 850,962,245.00 


HENRY B. HYDE, President, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, V.-P. 


Choice and Rare Books. 


C, J. PRICE, 1004 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, has now ready his complete and 
priced ae e of recent eo of 
irst Editions of ens and 

ee vere | Books illustrated by Cruik- 
a Dramatic Biography and 

the Drama, includin a superbly extra Il- 


big res Life of : 8 
pings aan Rditiogs of Standard Au- 

thors ; F ns Costeny Illustrated French 

and ection Work orks, etc., ete. 

Sent free on application, 











Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


New Spring 
Dress Fabrics. 
Glace and Jacquard Figures, Fig- 


ured and Glace Epinglines, Silk 
and Wool [lixtures, Fancy 
Plaid Materials. 


SERGES, 
CAMEL’S HAIR, 
DIAGONALS, 


New and Stylish Colorings, “ 


Fancy Printed Challies, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. — 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 
at — Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
ant ond: we shall quote price ap Fomy ty “ 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


RARE 
BOOKS 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS.. 





BANGS & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


AUCTIONEERS OF 
Books, Literary 
Property, Etc., 


ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING SALES : 


March 30. 


An important consignment of 


ENGLISH REMAINDERS 
From JOHN GRANT, 


Edinburgh, Scotland, including 
many esirable books, in large 
quantities. 


April 3 and 4. 


Books from the well-known collec- 
tion of 


Chas. W. Frederickson, 


to the 
oetry, 


including works relatin 
Drama, Shakespeariana, 
original Shelleys, etc. 


April 10 and following days, 


The large and well-selected stock of 


Mitchell’s, 


830 Broadway, in various depart- 
ments of Literature, including many 
rare books in handsome bindings, 
Autographs, Prints, etc. 


IN PREPARATION, CATALOGUES OF 


The Extensive Library of the late 


Henry Ward Poole, 


for 30 leg Professor in the National Col- 
ity of Mexico, and Commissioner if 

= National Schools of the Mexican Re 
ublic, consisting chiefly of MEXICAN AND 
| speed Booxs AND RARE AMERICANA, Ett. 


The Valuable Library of the late 5 


George H. Moore, LL..D., 


for many neue Superintendentof the Lenot — 


Libra Y., containing many Extr 
Rare sin AMERICAN History, IMPOR 


TANT HisTorIcAL Manuscripts, AUTO — 


GRAPHS, MAps, Etc. 
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Catalogues are in preparation and the dates of 
sales will be announced later, 


